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HUNTING THE PORPOISE 


By MANLY HARDY 


HE most expert porpoise hunters on 

the Maine coast were the Passama- 
quoddy Indians, living at Point Pleas- 
ant, a few miles above Eastport. In for- 
mer years they obtained a large part of 
their living in this way. Not only were 
they expert in hunting the porpoise but 
they were wonderfully skillful in sailing 
their canoes among the dangerous swirls 
and tide-rips of Passamaquoddy bay, 
even venturing outside the Wolves which 
lie nine miles to seaward of Grand Me- 
man. 

On these cruises their canoes carried 
from eight to thirteen-yard sails of leg-o’- 
mutton cut, which were rigged with 
boom and sprit that, when needful, could 
be thrown up against the mast and the 
mast unstepped. Their canoes were of 
birch bark, from twenty-two to twenty- 
five feet long. 

The porpoise fleet usually left Pleas- 
ant Point on Monday, returning, if pos- 
sible, on Saturday. I have seen twenty- 
five canoes with two men in each, start 
out on a Monday morning, the wives and 
children coming down to the beach to 
say “ Adieu” (Ah-de-yéu, as they pro- 
nounce it, French-wise) to the departing 
hunters. 

Our Penobscot Indians, though they 
did not depend upon this kind of hunt- 
ing as did the Passamaquoddies, still 
used to send a good many canoes to the 
salt water every summer to hunt seal and 
porpoise; and, as many of our men had 


hunted with the Quoddies, some of them 
were very expert. For years, however, 
this huntng has been a thing of the past 
so far as the Penobscot Indians are con- 
cerned. 

About forty years ago for six years I 
spent my summer vacations in this kind 
of hunting with one of our most expert 
hunters, and it may interest some to 
know about this miniature whaling, espe- 
cially as few white men ever hunted por- 
poises with gun and spear. 

We were camped on one of the small 
islands in Penobscot bay and had break- 
fasted before daylight. It was near low 
water and we carried our large sea-canoe 
from the bank where it has been care- 
fully tied down for fear of gusts of wind 
during the night, over the slippery rock- 
weed covered shore to the water’s edge. 
Standing opposite each other each took 
hold of the middle thwart and the canoe 
was carried low down between us, not 
upon the shoulders as on the inland car- 
ries, for fear of falling on the slippery 
weed and breaking the canoe. We placed 
in it two paddles, mast and sail, spear, 
two guns, a hatchet, a can of fresh water 
and a pail containing our dinner, also a 
cod line so that we might fish a little 
while waiting. 

The bay was as smooth as oil and the 
sun just rising as we turned seaward. 
As we passed along the outlying ledges, 
flocks of terns greeted us with their shrill 
outcries. Here and there we saw her- 
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ring-gulls, and the fish-hawks were just 
commencing their day’s work, one re- 
maining near the nest on some neighbor- 
ing island while its mate went out to fish 
for a breakfast for the hungry young. 
Occasionally we passed loons in twos and 
threes, swimming slowly and “talking” 
in low tones to each other. Later in the 
day, if the wind rose, they would be 
more noisy, especially if they were try- 
ing to rise against the wind. I well re- 
member one day when it held calm all 
day and near noon thirteen loons got to- 
gether and after a great deal of “ talk” 
all started to race, running on the water, 
flapping their wings and each seeming 
to try to scream louder than the others. 
By the time they had run a quarter of a 
mile, some began to fall back. By the 
time the one in the lead stopped, they 
were strung out in a long line, like net 
floats. Then they gathered again and 
swam back to the starting point, and, 
after talking it all over again, tried it 
again. I think they tried this perform- 
ance some six or eight times before they 
got tired of it. 

An hour had passed and we were three 
or four miles out. Here we laid to, wait- 
ing for the porpoises to come in with the 
tide. When there is bait in the bay, the 
schools of porgies, mackerel, or herring 
run in with the tide and the porpoises 
follow them in to feed upon them. We 
took turns in standing up and looking 
seaward to see if we could catch a 
glimpse of a shining back as they rolled 
lazily, coming in with the tide. 

Yes, there one rolled! Another, and 
another, then others beyond them! Some- 
times there would be forty or fifty por- 
poises in sight at one time, scattered in 
groups of from three to five, rarely as 
many as six or seven together. 

Both now stood up and pulled with all 
our strength towards the nearest por- 
poises. 

There they rolled again, away off to 
the right and we could now hear their 
lazy “ puff! puff! puff!” as one after an- 
other showed his shining back. We no- 
ticed the way they were heading and 
pulled to intersect their course some dis- 
tance ahead of them. As we thought we 
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were near them we dipped our paddles 
very lightly. Finally we stopped. Lew- 
ey stood up, in his stocking feet, with his 
gun at his shoulder and swung it so as 
to cover a semi-circle. I paused, my 
paddle on the gunwale so that it might 
not drip, and the canoe lay motionless. 

There they rolled, dead ahead. Com- 
ing straight on, one after the other, they 
rolled within half gun-shot, but it is use- 
less to fire at a porpoise head-on, so after 
all our pulling we were obliged to let 
them pass nearly under us, to reappear 
a long way astern. 

The next ones we tried came up tail 
towards us and again we were disap- 
pointed. But at last our chance came. 
A school of three or four rose just ahead, 
going across our bow. Lewey did not 
point his gun from one to another as 
they rolled, but followed the one he pro- 
posed to shoot at. The chosen porpoise 
rolled once, twice, then just as he rolled 
the third time and his back showed up, 
Lewey fired. On the instant I sprang 
to my feet, Lewey dropped his gun and 
seized his paddle, and we pulled for the 
place where the porpoise had been. 

We found him quivering on the wa- 
ter and he was easily speared and taken 
alongside. In such cases the porpoise is 
usually not quite dead and in his expir- 
ing throes he empties his stomach of 
some quarts of chewed fish. As soon as 
possible the spear is disengaged and the 
porpoise taken in. This cannot be done 
by mere strength; it requires practice 
and a certain sleight of hand. To do it 
the bow man faces the stern, and, stand- 
ing with one leg braced against the for- 
ward bar, he leans sidewise and with his 
right forefinger thrust into the blow- 
hole he grasps the head fin with his left 
hand and churns the fish up and down 
three or four times till he has a good 
headway on him; then by a quick, skill- 
ful movement he lifts him on the rail 
and slides him inboard. While Lewey 
was doing this I was sitting outboard on 
the opposite side with the spear-pole ly- 
ing on the water at a right angle to the 
canoe to help keep her balanced. As the 
fish slid in, I moved into the center to 
check the rolling of the canoe. 
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Often the porpoise is instantly killed 
and sinks at once. In such cases the 
bow man gives a slanting thrust down- 
ward with his spear as he approaches 
the blood; then a straight thrust down 
as the canoe passes through it; and, if 
unsuccessful, another backward slanting 
thrust as far down as the pole will reach. 
If that fails it is a lost fish. Very nearly 
one-third of those shot in summer are 
lost, though the Indians tell me that 
later on and in winter, being fatter, the 
porpoises float and the most of them are 
secured. 

Sometimes when one is badly wound- 
ed, after being under water awhile, he 
will come up and swim slowly round in 
circles, or lie belly up, moving slowly 
around. One that we supposed had 
sunk, came up standing straight on end, 
with fully a third of his length out of 
water, and began to swim around in 
circles and figure eights, swimming very 
fast. I laid the canoe so that he crossed 
close to our bow. Lewey held the spear 
poised but let him pass without striking. 
In response to my question why he did 
not strike, he said that he was afraid the 
porpoise would swamp us 

“You strike him and I will keep the 
canoe straight,” I replied. 

The next time he passed Lewey struck 
him so hard that the spear passed clear 
through him. But in spite of this the 
porpoise had life enough to make things 
lively for a while. 

Another one was gone a long time and 
then came up and lay belly up, appar- 
ently dead. Just as Lewey darted the 
spear, the porpoise dived and the spear 
passed over him. He soon came up and 
again avoided the spear by diving. The 
third time Lewey was too quick for him 
and the spear caught him amidships. 
Lewey stepped into the center of the 
canoe and pulled him alongside; then 
the fish began to revolve on the pole like 
the side wheel of a steamer, throwing 
the water all over us. He pulled us 
down so that we were both obliged to 
sit on the opposite gunwale to avoid 
swamping, as he made us dip water. 
Finally I got a clip at his head with our 
long-handled hatchet and finished him. 

As soon as a porpoise is in the canoe 


the Indians always pull out of the blood, 
not stopping to reload the gun till quite 
a distance off. This they do for fear of 
sharks. Once when I laughed at my 
partner for being so afraid of sharks, he 
said: “If you had a shark bite a por- 
poise in two when he was on your spear, 
as I have, would you laugh?” I have 
seen some sharks while porpoise hunt- 
ing, both mackerel sharks and threshers, 
but never had one come near. When 
bait was plentiful we used to see a great 
many horse-mackerel (tuna) and some- 
times they were quite near us. I once 
had one pass within a paddle’s length of 
the stern of the canoe, so near that I 
could see his eye and gills very plainly. 
Sometimes we saw sword-fish, with their 
large rounded back-fin, and once between 
Fox Islands and Isle au Haut, a whale 
rose nearer to us than was agreeable. 

When several canoes are hunting in 
company, if porpoise are seen, a wet pad- 
dle is held up and turned so that it will 
shine. Then the canoes approach the 
porpoise from different sides, which in- 
creases the chance of some one getting 
a shot. An Indian I was hunting with 
told me a gruesome tale of how once, 
when several canoes were ’way outside of 
the Wolves, one of them “shined,” and 
as it did not move, the others gathered 
around to see why they had been sig- 
nalled. There in the ocean, with only 
her face above the dark water, lay a 
young lady, her long black hair floating 
out on the waves. He said it would 
have been over nine miles to tow the 
body in to Grand Menan and they feared 
that she might have died of small-pox or 
some contagious disease, so they left her 
floating, her history to be unknown “ till 
the deep gives up its dead.” 

In shooting porpoises the Indians in- 
variably used a single-barrelled gun of 
about ten-bore. In loading, both the 
powder and shot were poured by guess 
into the hand. The charge was usually 
about five drams of strong, coarse pow- 
der and from one and a-fourth to one 
and a-half ounces of BBB shot, wadded 
with oakum or a piece of a red flannel 
shirt. Often the oakum wad would be 
se2n smoking on the water for a long 
time after the discharge. Such heavy 
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charges caused a severe recoil and I have 
known a man when standing with his 
feet braced to be thrown back clear over 
the middle thwart of the canoe. 

I consider porpoise shooting much 
more difficult than any kind of wing 
shooting, and just as good sport. Al- 
ways there is the heave of the sea be- 
neath you, always the probability that 
just as a porpoise rolls in convenient 
range the canoe will dip awkwardly and 
prevent your shooting. Long you stand, 
with gun at “ready,” legs well braced 
and straining eyes, awaiting the coming 
of the porpoises. Then when they ap- 
pear the strain is even greater; up goes 
the gun, you lock your shoulders and, 
swinging from the waist, cover a semi- 
circle, ready to fire the instant a por- 
poise appears crossing in range. Often 
he will roll on your right quarter, and 
you cannot shift your feet as you would 
were you ashore, so that porpoise is as 
good as missed. Then, too, much de- 
pends upon the man with the paddle; 
the canoe must be kept head-on, as mo- 
tionless and as quiet as possible. Often 
the stern man is directly responsible for 
the success of a shot, as he can prevent 
the canoe from dipping long enough to 
insure the shooter’s aim. But it is as 
healthy a sport as it is odd, and he is 
truly a man who will engage in it. 
There is ever the risk that accompanies 
getting the dead fish into the boat, al- 
ways the excitement of getting to him be- 
fore he sinks, and last, but by no means 
least, the danger of being swamped by the 
seas when the wind gets up. 

To take two or three porpoises is 
considered a fair day’s work, though 
sometimes when they are plentiful and 
tame and it holds calm all day, six or 
eight are taken, and I once knew an In- 
dian hunting alone to land thirteen in 
one day. As he was close to land he ran 
in several times and landed his catch. 
An Indian I once hunted with told me 
that he and his father once saved twelve 
in one day, but being “ wide off,’ had 
to take the pelts from part of them to 
lighten the canoe. 

As soon as it begins to blow so as to 
raise a sea the day’s hunt is over. Then 
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the mast is stepped, the sail is hoisted 
and the hunters head toward their camp- 
ing place. As they are usually three or 
four miles off shore they sometimes get 
pretty roughly handled in running in, 
especially when they have to beat in 
against an ebbtide. Very few boats of 
the same size can out-sail a canoe. In 
heavy seas a dory can out-live one, but 
few row-boats can. 

When ashore the porpoises are “ pelted 
off,” by being first split down the back. 
Skin and blubber are removed together, 
the under jaw usually being left attached 
to the pelt. In summer the pelt is about 
iwo inches thick. Porpoise pelts look 
like immense split salmon. They are 
laid over poles raised on crotehes and 
left for several days to dry the water 
out of the blubber. Then the pelt is cut 
into pieces eight or ten inches square 
for convenient handling; these pieces are 
laid on a board and cut into cubes not 
over one-fourth of an inch in diameter. 
Then this “hash” is put into a kettle 
and rendered over a slow fire. A por- 
poise in summer usually affords about 
two gallons of light, straw-colored oil, 
which in oil lamps used to burn about as 
well as sperm oil. It was also used for 
oiling wool in woollen factories. The 
Indians sometimes mixed seal oil with 
it, which, though lighter-colored, is 
sticky and would gum up the wool so 
that it was difficult to cleanse it. 

What is known as porpoise-jaw oil does 
not come from the jaw, but from a fatty 
mass at the root of the lower jaw. The 
lower jaw is hung up in the sun and the 
oil, which the sun dries out, is the so- 
called jaw-oil much used by watch- 
makers. 

Our bay porpoises are much smaller 
than the sea porpoises and are rounder 
header, the jaws not being over half as 
long. They are from four to five feet 
long, weighing, I should judge, from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds. I have never seen our bay por- 
poises run to windward as the sea por- 
poises do. Hunting porpoises from a 
canoe, while not as dangerous as whal- 
ing, is still not exactly the safest kind 
of amusement a man can engage in. 
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ON THE NIANGUA 


A Little-known Stream in Missouri, Where Bass Fishing Is Superb and 
Rainbow Trout Are Not Uncommon 


By R. W. MITCHELL 


T HE absurdity of leaving Missouri in 

search of scenic beauty is early 
apparent to any one who navigates the 
Niangua river, that beautiful, though 
little known stream, which, to see once 
is to love forever. Its crystal water, 
pebbly bottom and magnificent bluffs af- 
ford continuous change. In scores of 
places the river’s change of direction is 
abrupt as that which forms the whirl- 
pool of Niagara. Striking the face of 
the solid rock at right angle, the swift 
water flows back upon itself, whirls in 


and overhanging trees. There are no 
bridges and but few fords. The country 
is sparsely settled, the small fields sel- 
dom coming into sight. The voyager is 
alone with nature. The kingfisher chat- 
ters from a bare bough, the crane on 
stilted legs waits patiently for its food, 
the iridescent wood duck wings his way, 
scarce frightened by the infrequent in- 
trusion. ‘The trees are full of bird life, 
and red and indigo, brown, yellow and 
black flash in and out among the rich 
greens of the foliage. The perfume of 








One needs good boats and boatmen on this stream 


continuous eddies, breaks into a myriad 
boiling caldrons, then spins away in a 
new direction, with its whole surface 
laid in twisting, shimmering ropes of 
glass. 

At times the broad stream narrows 
to a third of its usual width, and races 
for a mile between precipitous banks 


the wild grape bloom steals down from 
clambering vines, the songs of the birds 
accord with the musie of the water and 
all the senses are made captive. On the 
Niangua you may live today or a thou- 
sand years ago. It is the land of the 
dreamer. 

Our little party ran this charming 
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stream for nearly two hundred miles 
last season, starting in near Lebanon 
and running nearly to the mouth at 
Linn creek. We originally intended to 
go on down the Osage to Bagnell, but 
delays hindered that plan. We were 
four in all, Messrs. Ernest and Tracy 
Weltmer, with the writer and Curd 
Mitchell. Our steel boat went astray, 
and was not available at the time of our 
start, so we took one canvas canoe and 
consoled ourselves with buying a flat- 
bottomed scow, which we called the 
Susie. 

Susie was the most femininely capri- 
cious boat it was ever my fortune to 
know. Her whims turned into disasters 
for us. On the second day after our 
start we were running over rough water 
between high bluffs, and we could hear 
the rapids below us at a half a mile’s 
distance. Then was when we first got 
acquainted with Susie, and discovered 
that she traveled sideways more willing- 
ly than end forward. On the next day, 
Susie was caught in the rapids, and we 
saw how fierce a stream the Niangua 
could be. She broke away from the 
towing line and shot down stream, bot- 
tom-side up. We lost all our provisions, 
a good shotgun, my gold watch and chain 
and all our railroad tickets! We found 
the water too swift and heavy for diving, 
and perforce must stomach our losses. 
We caught Susie once more and kept her 
going for two hours, then once more she 
was caught in the rapids and smashed 
into a clump of snags below. Her two 
occupants barely got out alive. At last, 
a rope was got to the boat and she was 
hauled loose. This time a gross of 
kodak films was destroyed, and the 
kodak department was put out of busi- 
ness; hence we had no pictures after 
that. It may be seen that Susie gave us 
plenty of trouble. One needs good boats 
and boatmen on this stream, but granted 
that, the trip is one of continuous de- 
light. 

Fishing on the middle Niangua is 
ideal. The only objection is the ab- 
sence of all uncertainty. For one hun- 
dred miles between Corkery and Haha- 
tonka the angler has every condition to 
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contribute to his pleasure. We caught 
small-mouth bass exclusively and did 
not see or hear of any big-mouths. July 
is not the best month for angling, and 
all our fishing was done from rapidly 
moving boats; yet often the strikes 
would run from a dozen to twenty in 
ene hour. We had the best luck on the 
sunken rocks at the base of the bluffs. 
We used minnows for a while, but 
found that pork bait would do as well, 
used, of course, below a spoon. In the 
bright water of the Niangua we could 
see the fish strike and watch it through- 
out the fight. When the bass are biting 
at their best, one could take a wagon- 
load if he wished. Morning and even- 
ing we found to be the best times 
for fishing on the rapids, but we rarely 
took any bass after dark in the swift 
water. Once I hooked a fish at the end 
of a pool. We could not stop the boat, 
but were sent on down the rapids by 
the current, and did not get the fish into 
the boat inside of a quarter of a mile 
from the place where it was hooked. 
For still fishing, we found the soft-shell 
crayfish the best live bait. Nearly all 
our bass, when opened, were found to 
have been feeding on crayfish. 

All this country is very beautiful, and 
an attempt is making to sell the Haha- 
tonka Spring grounds, 2,600 acres, to 
the federal government, for the purposes 
of a national park. This is twenty-five 
miles from Lebanon, and twenty-eight 
miles from Bagnell by wagon. There is 
a big spring here, flowing into the Ni- 
angua. There are numerous caves and 
some magnificent bluffs, among which 
is to be found a natural bridge. There 
is a neat little hotel at this place. 

For one hundred miles above Haha- 
tonka, the Niangua river is very bold 
and rapid, but for the last forty miles 
of its course it is broader and the cur- 
rent is much less rapid. It passes 
through a region for the time given over 
to the lumbermen. There is some farm- 
ing land, but not a great deal, and the 
tie cutters own the country. Bagnell 
was once the greatest tie depot in the 
world. We saw one raft of ties, more 
than a thousand feet long, though only 
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one tie wide. It came down the river 
like a great snake, and at times its 
length covered as many as three bends 
in the river; but its flexible construc- 
tion allowed safe passage about all the 
sharp turns. Sometimes the raft cannot 
be controlled, and forty or fifty feet of it 
may run up on the bank, but it rarely 
breaks in two. At one place we saw a 
tie chute, about four hundred feet high, 
where they were sliding ties down into 
the river. None of these workmen 
seemed to care a great deal for the fish- 
ing. 

I will not stop to describe further 
our bass fishing, but simply say that it 
was superb. The most of our fish, of 
course, we returned to the river, or we 
would have been obliged to stop fishing 
early in the game. We did not fail 
to have some sport with the rainbow 
trout, a fish not unknown, though still 
rare in Missouri. The great springs of 
the Niangua at Bennett’s Mill and Ha- 
hatonka contain rainbows, and good 
ones. At the former place I could not 
get a rise in two days’ fishing, but at 
Hahatonka I did better. The big 
spring at Hahatonka forms a lake deep 
and cold, several hundred yards in width, 
and half a mile in length. It is well 
filled with moss beds, and inhabited by 
goodly rainbows. I tried pork bait and 
spoon for the rainbows for about an 
hour without success. We had no min- 
nows, and as it happened, only one fly. 
I took the latter, and began to fish it 
deep along the edge of the moss beds. 
At once I saw a great trout rise over 
the fly, bent nearly double. It seized 
the fly and started as I struck. I 
stopped the fish from getting into the 
moss, and it came out of the water twice 
with a startling burst of speed. Then it 
started under the boat, and did all man- 
ner of things, until finally, after a hard 
fight, we got it out of the water. It 
was the most beautiful thing I have ever 
seen come from the watery world. I 
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had not seen a rainbow before. The 
back was white and black. There were 
satiny dots, shading to white on the 
stomach, and on each side from the head 
to the tail, was the clearly marked bar 
of color which gives the fish its name. 
Pink predominated in this bar, but there 
were combinations of colors which would 
dull any rainbow of the skies in the 
comparison. 

How much did it weigh? Who 
knows? Before we got it into the boat 
we thought it strong as a whale. As 
Tracy Weltmer held it up, the line in 
one hand and the fish in the other, for 
us both to examine and admire, it gave 
a wriggle and something slipped. It 
dropped from his hands, the hook broke, 
the fish fell back into the water, and 
away he darted again to his home in 
the moss! Well, we saw him, anyhow; 
I think he would have weighed about 
four pounds. 

We had no more flies, and made bad 
work of it with the broken one, lost a 
half dozen strikes, broke another hook 
to which we fastened feathers, and had 
to give it up. In the afternoon we 
brought over some flies from the camp, 
but the trout had nearly stopped rising. 
We had but a few more strikes, but land- 
ed one handsome fellow that weighed 
two pounds. We were ready to say that 
as a fighter the rainbow has no equal. 

I am ready to say as well, and I think 
any who have made the trip will agree 
with me, that from a scenic and angling 
standpoint the Niangua river has not 
an equal in Missouri, if indeed any- 
where in America. It is wildly magnifi- 
cent. In these waters a fish must be 
an athlete and a fighter to hold his own. 
As to the bass, I can only say that they 
are there in any numbers. As to their 
character, I can best describe them also 
as wildly magnificent. This is a camp- 
ing and boating trip, and two weeks, or 
a week at least, should be taken to make 
it properly. 
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T was one of those days when you are 
glad that you are alive, when mere 
existence is a joy, that Monroe and Rob- 
erta and Nan and [| started to go fish- 
ing. Monroe and I had fished that par- 
ticular brook since we wore knickerbock- 
ers and we think that there is no sound 
in the world more sweet than its musical 
ripple, except Nan’s voice. That is, I 
think so; Monroe may have his own ex- 
ception, but mine is Nan. 

Monroe was not married when we had 
been there before and this was the first 
year we had ever had any girls in the 
party. There was a time when we would 
have scoffed at the mere idea of such a 
thing, but I notice that since Monroe 
fell in love with Roberta he has been a 
changed man. As for me, well, perhaps 
I have changed, too; at any rate, on this 
glorious spring day I looked on the 
brook through new eyes, for I loved Nan 
and I meant to tell her so beside its bab- 
bling, foaming, rushing waters. 

“ How are we going to arrange this 
expedition?” asked Monroe, depositing 
the lunch basket behind a sheltering rock 
and letting his eyes wander joyously 
down the foaming, racketing little stream 
as it rushed over the stones in its swift 
descent to the ravine below: *“ Of course 
we old married people must not bore 
each other.” 

His merry eyes twinkling with mis- 
chief turned from Nan to me. I stole a 
look at Nan and caught a little glimpse 
of a disappointed face, while 1 know 
mine was long and lugubrious. 

“We really must divide up,” he con- 
tinued. “ How would it be for me to 
take Nan and go down to some deep 
pools below, which I know are the haunts 
of some wary old trout, and you and 


Roberta can go upstream. We will meet 
here on this flat ledge for supper.” 

He fitted his rod together, soberly, and 
there was an awkward pause for a mo- 
ment. Then we all laughed. 

“If you could see your own faces,” 
Monroe eried. “ I never saw such a dole- 
ful crowd. My plan seems to suit no 
one. We might leave the girls here to 
guard the lunch va 

“Never!” interrupted Roberta. “I 
should be frightened to death if you left 
us alone. You would forget all about 
us and go miles off.” 

“Well, Roberta, I don’t see but what 
we will have to put up with each other,” 
Monroe said, laughing, but with a joy- 
ous look in his eyes. ‘“* We will let these 
gay young people chaperon each other. Be 
sure to be in time for supper!” he 
called, as Nan and I started upstream, 
where the brook widened out into still 
shallows, reflecting the grey tree boles 
and the pink swamp azalea that leaned 
over to look at itself in the clear water. 

The air was soft and full of all the 
damp, sweet woodland odors as we ram- 
bled up the mossy, violet-carpeted bank. 

“Let us sit down here,” I said, when 
we had turned the bend and were out of 
sight of Roberta and Monroe. 

* Do we sit down to fish?” asked Nan 
innocently. “I supposed you had to 
stand up to cast a fly.” 

“ Well, we must choose our bait first, 
you know,” I said, leading her to a throne 
at the foot of a giant beech. 

Nan shuddered. “ With worms?” she 
asked with eyes wide with horror. 

“No, with flies,’ I explained, hand- 
ing her my fly-book. 

“ Ah, what beauties! ” she cried, open- 
ing to a page of red spinners. 
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A FRECKLED BEAUTY 


“Yes, beauties,” I replied with ardor, 
including Nan in my glance. 

She took off her hat and let the sun- 
light play bewitching pranks with her 
hair. “Vl get horribly freckled,” she 


mourned. “ But, never mind. I cannot 
bear a hat here in Arcady.” 
“Freckles!” I cried disdainfully. 


“ Do you call those freckles? 
the loveliest of beauty spots 

But she was not listening. “ This is 
a pretty one!” she cried, gently touch- 
ing a Parmachene Belle. “ Let us use 
this—or this exquisite crimson one—or 
this ag 

She touched one after another, unable 
to choose among so many. It took us a 
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long time to select that fly. While Nan’s 
golden head was bent over the book I 
was looking at her far more than at the 
brilliant bits of silk and feather her lit- 
tle hands were holding. 

We finally compromised on a brown 
hackle, but after I had slowly fastened 
it on I still sat holding my rod in my 
hand, trailing the line in the clear water. 


“ Hurry, hurry!” cried Nan nervous- 


ly. “We must catch something. We 
have wasted a long time already.” 
“Wasted?” I repeated sadly. “ Not 


wasted it, Nan.” 
The red mounted into her cheeks and 
she sprang up. Clearly she was not in 


the mood for sentiment. 
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It took us a long time to select a fly 
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“Do hurry,” she pleaded. “I never 
fished befere and I want to see how you 
do it.” 

“Oh, it’s so hot,” I pleaded. “ No 
respectable trout would bite now. They 
are hidden away under those cool shad- 
owy stones yonder.” I pointed across 
the brook to the clear brown depths un- 
der the rocks, where the ripples swayed 
lightly with ever so faint a melody. 

Nan sat down on her seat of violet- 
sprinkled moss and I stretched myself at 
her feet, watching the play of light and 
shadow on her dear head. Above us the 
sky was veiled sometimes by diaphanous 
clouds that parted to let the sunlight sift 
down through the gold-green roof. It 
was very quiet, even the whispering in 
the trees ceased. 

“ Nan,” I said, softly. 

She was looking off through the green 
woods with a dreamy, faraway look in 
her eyes, but at my tender tone she 
glanced down at me startled. 

“Oh!” she said, flushing. “ Let’s fish 
now,” she went on hastily, as though she 
feared what I might say. “We must 
have some fish for supper, you know, or 
Roberta and Monroe will think us fright- 
fully lazy.” She reached for the rod. 
“Teach me how to cast,” she begged. 

“ What a strenuous sort of person you 
are,” I complained. “Just when I am 
getting comfortable and rested. Catch- 
ing fish is the least part of fishing.” 

“Oh, really,” exclaimed Nan, smiling. 
“‘T am learning a lot today. But come, 
let us wake up those fish under the 
stones over there.” 

I stood on the bank, rod in hand. 
“You hold it like this,” I explained. 
“And then you twist your wrist like 
this a 





There came a frightened little scream 
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from Nan and I dropped the rod in the 
stream. I had caught the brown hackle 
firmly in her golden hair. 

“Oh, you poor darling!” I cried, and 
then I poured out a stream of foolish 
nothings, as I disentangled the cruel lit- 
tle hook from her sunny curls. Most of 
them came down in the process and it 
took a long, long time to straighten 
things out satisfactorily. Then I found 
myself with Nan in my arms, Nan with 
big tears still on her lashes, but with 
smiling lips. 

“You are the very best luck I ever 
found, sweetheart,” I said, and we sat 
down to talk it all over. 

It seemed only a few minutes later 
that we heard hallooing down the brook 
and started to our feet. 

“It’s after six!” I exclaimed, looking 
at my watch. 

“And we haven’t a single trout!” 
cried Nan contritely. “ What will they 
think ? ” 

We hurried down the stream, brush- 
ing under the overhanging beeches and 
crushing the violets under our feet. At 
the wide flat ledge under the pines we 
saw Roberta and Monroe, with the lunch 
all spread out, and the fragrance of cof- 
fee floated over to us from the camp fire. 
Monroe waved to us. 

“ What luck?” he called. 

“ Splendid! ” I shouted back, enthusi- 
astically, giving Nan’s arm a joyous 
squeeze. 

“What did you get?” asked Roberta 
reaching for my creel. 

“T caught the prettiest little freckled 
beauty in the world,” I said with ardor. 

“ Speckled beauty,” corrected Roberta, 
looking at me with suspicion. Then a 
light dawned in her eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 























LOOKING DOWN THE BLUE CHANNEL 


THE CASTALIA 
By L. J. 


Ppetiac gan and Venice are the clas- 
sical names of two small “Buck- 
eye” villages that mark the source and 
outlet of a remarkable stream. “Cold” 
creek, originally so called, is remarkable 
in that it forms the crookedest trout 
stream in the world; in that it is the 
largest for its length, and drainage, of 
any water-course in Ohio; and in that 
it never freezes. It is remarkable, too, 
beeause of. its novel origin. The stream 
takes its rise near one of the above men- 
tioned villages. It is fed in part from 
a pool known as the “Blue Hole,” fam- 
ous in all that countryside. By scien- 
tists, and others who have given it at- 
tention, this singular freak of nature is 
supposed to be the mouth of an under- 
ground river that has worn its way 
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through underlying beds of limestone 
and that is part of a system of under- 
ground rivers possibly connecting with 
those of the Mammoth cave in Kentucky. 
This gigantic spring bursts unceremo- 
niously from the earth with a force that 
sends the water pouring over its brim 
at the rate of 6,000 gallons per minute. 
The “Blue Hole” is about seventy-five 
feet wide, and forty-five feet at its great- 
est known depth. The water, both of 
spring and stream, is of a strangely blue 
tint, and of such clearness that pebbles 
thrown into the former may be seen ly- 
ing at the bottom, fifteen to thirty feet 
below the surface To all appearance, 
the bottom of the “Blue Hole” is crag- 
ged, and corrugated with rocks of lime- 
stone, to which submerged stalactites of 
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THE CASTALIA 


varied sizes and 
lengths _ attach, 
pointing outward 
and upward. These, 
together with mass- 
es of water weed 
reaching toward the 
surface, their long 
tentacles, combine 
to produce a weird- 


ness and mystery 
that impress the 
most careless ob- 


server. This, how- 
ever, is but a clever 
piece of jugglery on 
the part of Dame 
Nature, there being 
no real rocks in 
sight, and no stalac- 
tites. The illusion 
is produced by hum- 
mocks of earth, and 
limbs of trees stub- 
merged by a com- 
paratively recent 
cave-in. These, and 
allobjectsat the bot- 
tom,are covered and 
whitened by heavy deposits of lime held 
in solution by the water, which petrifies, 
or rather encrusts everything 
into the pool, giving to each separate 
substance a solid and beautiful lime- 
stone finish. * The subsequent rotting 
away of twigs, and branches thus en- 
cased, leaves many tubular shapes, knot- 
ted and branched in a manner curious 
to behold. The water, both summer and 
winter, has a temperature of fifty-six 
degrees Fahrenheit; and the stream it- 
self flows a distance of four miles before 
freezing in any weather. 

The “Blue Hole” has existed since 
1820, having at that time surprised lo- 
cal dwellers by suddenly bursting into 
being from a gently rising knoll cov- 
ered with grass and trees. About one- 
fourth of a mile from the “Blue Hole,” 
and forming a lake covering two or 
three acres, are located the Upper 
Springs, supposed to have existed from 
prehistoric times. Though collecting 
more or less surface drainage, the waters 


dropped 
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of the Upper 
Springs show the 


same peculiar blue 
tint, possess the 
same chemical prop- 
erties, and are ob- 
viously of the same 
origin as those of 
the lower springs. 
The upper pool dis- 
charges its waters 
at the rate of 15,- 
QUU ga llons per 
minute. Both pool 
and stream show 
the same limey de- 
posits — whitening 
and encrusting all 
objects at the bot- 
tom, while the vari- 
egated greens of 
water vegetation 
outlined against 
these white incrus- 
tations produces an 
effect that is both 
strange and beauti- 
ful. 

The village of 
Castalia, which had its beginning in the 
pioneer days, was so named because of 
the purity of these, her natural foun- 
tains,—said to resemble the classic fount 
of Castalia in from which the 
muses were supposed to drink inspira- 
tion. 

A union of the waters of the “Blue 
Hole” and “Upper Springs” forms the 
main body of “Cold” creek, or that which 
is better known at the present time as 
“Castalia trout stream.” Though but 
five miles, as the crow flies, from source 
to outlet, the stream is twelve miles long, 
for while the channel draining the “Blue 
Hole” is a straight, twenty-foot course, 
the main portion of the stream is ser- 
pentine; winding in and out through 
meadowy tracts covered by wild flowers 
in their season; with picturesque copses 
bordering and stately elms, maples, and 
sycamores casting their shadows upon 
the water. From beginning to end, the 
stream has a fall of about fifty-seven 
feet. Its power was utilized by the early 
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settlers, and through the growth of her 
milling interests, Castalia was recog- 
nized, at one time, as a center of impor- 
tance. 

Though an alien thereto, the trout 
was originally introduced into the wa- 
ters of Castalia by a resident of the 
place. Eggs of the speckled brook trout 
were procured from the East; and after 
hatching in a trough the fry were placed 
in the channel, which thus became 
stocked. ‘Trout fishing there was, to a 
limited extent, summer and winter; and 
any Castalian who desired took a free 
hand. 

In 1879, the “Cold Creek Trout Club” 
was organized, the members being Cleve- 
landers. For a small sum, the Castalia 
milling company sold, or leased to this 
club, certain landed property along the 
creek, together with the exclusive right 
to fish. An eligible site was selected ; 
a small, but attractive club house erect- 
ed, and the members took possession. 
Owing to some dissatisfaction at a later 
date, between the club members and the 
milling company, however, the former 
reorganized, adding to their member- 
ship and increasing their capital stock 
to $30,000. Then they purchased the 
mill and all the water rights of the mill- 
ing company. At a still later date other 
adjacent property was purchased, the 
name of the organization was changed 
to that of “The Castalia Trout Club,” 
and improvements on a large scale were 
projected and carried forward. 

In the 90’s a new clubhouse was erect- 
ed, and other considerable plans brought 
to completion. The preserve, with its 
additions and improvements, now repre- 
sents an outlay of $50,000. 

Castalia club, of the upper stream, at 
the present time consists of about sixty- 
seven active members—all well-known 
business and professional men—capital- 
ists of Cleveland, Columbus, Sandusky, 
Toledo, Fremont, and other Ohio towns. 
Its president is John C. Zollinger, of 
Sandusky, who has held the position for 
a period of fifteen years. Other official 


members are Geo. T. Johnson, Cleve- 
land, vice-president, and Clark T. Has- 
broucke, Cleveland, secretary and tregs- 
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urer. Of distinction among representa- 
tives are ‘Tom L. Johnson, mayor of 
Cleveland; Brenton T. Babcock, -ex- 
mayor of Cleveland—known as the old- 
est member; also James Kilbourn, of 
Columbus, who once figured as a candi- 
date for governor of Ohio. Among hon- 
orary members appears the name of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

The headquarters of the club are 
reached by a lane that leads between two 
rows of poplars extending from the vil- 
lage to the grounds. The club house is 
a handsome and_ substantially built 
structure of ample proportions, stand- 
ing with its ornamental facade facing 
the railway tracks that pass through the 
grounds to the little station on the vil- 
lage outskirts. A wide piazza extends 
around three sides of the building; a 
golden trout surmounts the flag-staff 
over the front gable; and ornamental 
windows of stained glass, and other arch- 
itectural embellishments further add to 
exterior effects. Upon the walls appear 
a fine assortment of paintings and pho- 
tographic views. Fish pictures are much 
in evidence ; and preserved and mounted 
fishes of the salmon family are especially 
plentiful. There are deep cushioned 
chairs, richly upholstered couches, a fine 
library, card tables, and tables heavy 
laden with newspapers and magazines. 
In this ideal retreat, when the weather 
is propitious for anglings many a pleas- 
ant hour is spent by the members and 
their friends in comparing notes. The 
wives and daughters of members are fre- 
quent visitors, and a commodious cottage 
for their accommodation stands near the 
club house. A thrifty young orchard 
that produces in its season luscious and 
abundant fruits of different varieties— 
more than sufficient to supply the club— 
borders the front lawn. 

Just opposite the club house and con- 
necting therewith by an iron bridge 
spanning the “Blue channel,” is a hand- 
some cottage with commodious dining 
halls, at which the clubmen take their 
meals. The domestic affairs of cottage 
and club are presided over by Mrs. H. 
Johnson, who with her family occupies 
the cottage. As housekeeper, Mrs. John- 
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son has looked after the supplies of store- 
house and pantry and directed culinary 
operations in general for a period of fif- 
teen years. She is considered permanent 
and inalienable. 

The club hatchery, situated near the 
“Blue Hole,” is a building twenty-four 
by fifty feet in dimension. It has sixteen 
hatching tanks. Each tank is eighteen 
feet long, eighteen inches wide, and 
eight inches deep, and is kept supplied 
with clear, running water, through pipes 
connecting with the supply stream. Last 
winter 400,000 eggs of the speckled 
brook trout were hatched, this being 
ninety-five per cent. of the number de- 
posited in the tanks. The eggs taken in 
November from fish bred in the Casta- 
lia water were hatched in February, and 
the fry now in the nursery pond are do- 
ing well. The spawning stream is 300 
feet long, and is divided into eight sec- 
tions, each section having a cover, or 
float, under which the fish may hide 
away. There are three nursery ponds— 
one for the yearlings, another for the 
next in age and size, and the third for 
the fresh arrivals. The latter are fed 
on crushed beef liver, of which they eat 
greedily. ‘To the larger fishes of the 
nurseries the liver is fed in coarser form, 
being run through a meat grinding ma- 
chine. Beef “lights” are also ground up 
and used for fish food. 

The youthful trout get used to being 
fed, and crowd up to the pond’s edge 
whenever the keeper or his man appears 
with a pailful of liver. 

The superintendent of the hatchery 
and keeper in general of the trout pre- 
serve, is Andrew Englert, a native of 
Germany, who has been in the club’s 
employ for a period of twenty-five years, 
and is a fixture valuable as the stream 
itself. Mr. Englert is thoroughly fami- 
liar with the artificial propagation of 
trout in all its details; and his reliabil- 
ity in all matters pertaining to club in- 
terests has made him indispensable to 
its members. 

Some years ago, the German brown 
trout was introduced. It proved a rapid 
grower, and specimens weighing from 
ten to twelve pounds were subsequently 
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taken, but owing to its predatory habits 
and hostility to the more desirable brook 
trout, its extermination was decided up- 
cn, a matter that cost time and trouble. 

The trout fishing season extends from 
March 15 to September 15, and the early 
spring arrival of the anglers always finds 
the stream in excellent condition for 
sport. Since its waters never freeze, 
there is never occasion to wait for the 
ice to get out, while the warmth of the 
water, as compared with the atmospheric 
temperature, starts into early growth 
plant life along its bed. Some beauti- 
ful water plants and mosses indigenous 
to the locality are seen. A few of these 
are mentioned as “Black Crowfoot,” 
“Claryvichy,” “Fondeneller,” and “Wa- 
ter Speedwell.” The roots of these 
plants are loaded with young craw-fish, 
fresh water shrimps, and other forms of 
life, furnishing abundant food for trout. 

The rules of the club limit the sport 
of its representatives sternly but wisely. 
Only ten pounds of trout per day is per- 
missible for any one angler. 

In the summer of 1900 the club was 
honored by having as a guest that famed 
follower of “Izaak,” Grover Cleveland. 
During the two days spent at the club, 
Mr. Cleveland showed great enthusiasm 
in the sport, landing, it is reported, dur- 
ing that time twenty-six good trout. 

About as stringy as the next village 
is Castalia town, having to stretch it- 
self to meet the railroads that have crept 
along its outskirts, bringing a stir of en- 
terprise. Though little, and old, the 
village is affecting a business bustle, 
and dreams of some day becoming a 
city. As for the stream—it pursues its 
willful way, leaping dams; gliding under 
bridges; tumbling in cascades down 
sharp inclines, until it reaches Venice. 
Not the Venice of canals, and gondolas; 
but just a bit of a burgh—on a sandy 
stretch of lake shore; with homey, old- 
fashioned dwellings, a mill, and other 
ancient-looking structures. 

The stream at this point ceases its 
fretting, widens perceptibly, and smooth- 
ly gliding from its confines, merges and 
mingles with the waters of Sandusky 
bay of old Lake Erie. 
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By F. H. SWEET 


$4 at San Diego, California; in 
Pennsylvania, and in several of the 
Southern States they are cultivating a 
little worm which is a powerful factor 
in the commerce of the world. Even the 
boys and girls are interested, as on many 
farms they manage the silkworm depart- 
ment. The history of this little green 
worm, which resembles a caterpillar, and 
to which we are indebted for the silks 
and satins and velvets from which we 
make our garments, reads like a ro- 
mance. 

Many, many thousands of years ago, 
long before Noah built his ark, a little 
Chinese girl named Si Ling Chi one day 
became interested in watching some cat- 
erpillars that were upon the mulberry 
tree. Day by day she saw these queer 
little creatures work, and when the co- 
coons appeared she noticed how the long 
thread inside could be drawn out to a 
great length. So delighted was the lit- 
tle princess at this strange process that 
she took some of the fuzzy white balls 
home with her to see if she could sepa- 
rate the threads and so do the work of 
the worm. When she found that by put- 
ting them in water she could unravel 
yards of the floss she was so pleased that 
she told the emperor and started the 
fashion of cultivating these interesting 
silkworms all over the Chinese empire. 

For many centuries China was the 
only country in the world that either 
produced or manufactured silk, and it 
was death to anyone who should tell their 
secret; but some time during the fourth 
century two monks went over from Tur- 
key as missionaries and remained long 
enough in the silk districts of China to 
see just how to care for the eggs and 
worms and how to get the beautiful shin- 
ing fiber from the cocoons. They hid 
away in hollow walking sticks a quantity 
of the eggs and, walking all the way to 
Constantinople, presented the eggs to the 
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emperor Constantine. Thus it was that 
the silk business was opened to the 
world. We cannot begin to guess at the 
amount of silk which has been produced 
in China during all these years. It may 
be said to be the universal drapery and 
very largely the clothing of the nation, 
but we are hoping now that this country 
has awakened to the importance of the 
industry that a similar record may be 
made here. 

The wonderfully short-lived specimen 
of animal life that makes silk is the 
larva or egg of a small moth whose long 
Latin name is Sericaria mori. There are 
a number of this family, but the com- 
mon silk moth is a native of China. It 
is longer and more peaceful than the 
wild variety, and both the male and fe- 
male have thick, hairy bodies about an 
inch in length. Wonderful changes go 
on in the life of one of these little in- 
sects and they are eagerly watched by 
the persons who cultivate them. 

At the beginning the female lays a 
great many eggs about the size of a pin- 
head which stick to the leaves by means 
of a gummy substance with which they 
are coated. These eggs are laid at the 
end of the summer season, and when the 
worm hatches, which is in a few months, 
it gnaws through a small spot at one 
end which has been in the egg all the 
time for this very purpose. When the 
baby caterpillar appears it looks very 
strange, with long hair, small legs and 
a horny projection like a hook on the 
jast joint of its body. When the little 
worm is large enough to eat it holds on 
to the mulberry leaf with its front feet 
and cuts off portions of the green with 
its mouth. All this time, too, the cater- 
pillar is not only growing, but, strang- 
est of all, is changing its skin, pushing 
and wiggling until finally, beginning 
with the nose, the entire skin is cast off. 
During this process the worm gradually 
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becomes so sleepy it cannot eat, and 
when it attains its full size it is ready 
for the cocoon or covering. 

Here again comes in nature’s wonder- 
ful provision, for the little worm has 
two silk-producing glands which pass 
along its sides, ending near the mouth 
When the worm begins its covering it 
draws a thread from each of the glands, 
always working out so that the outside 
of the cocoon is made first. When com- 
pleted a marvelous change takes place 
within its protecting walls, and in two 
or three weeks it bursts and the moth 
appears. This is the time when the silk- 
worm cultivator eagerly watches lest the 
bursting of the cocoon should ruin much 
silk. To avoid this he throws the co- 
eoons into boiling water to kill the 
moths, first leaving out a number of per- 
fect cocoons that he may have eggs for 
the next season. 

Reeling the silk from the cocoons is 
the first step in the manufacture of silk, 
and it is done by the pérsons who culti- 
vate the mulberry trees and silkworms. 
The cocoons are first sorted as regards 
color and size, then plunged into water 
to soften the gum which sticks the thread 
together. In this reeling process the co- 
coons are stirred constantly with a whisk 
broom until the thread is detached, when 
the ends are drawn through eyelets at- 
tached to a wheel which, by turning, un- 
winds the silk from the cocoons. 

Of course, the people who cultivate 
silkworms as a business have acres and 
acres of mulberry trees, and get thou- 
sands of cocoons; but often persons cul- 
tivate silkworms just for the curiosity 
and interest in seeing the wonderful 
transformations. 

Quite a few who, in their school days, 


experimented with silkworms, have con- 
tinued to cultivate them as a business, 
and find it altogether as remunerative 
an occupation as it is unique. A visit 
to such an establishment will amply re- 
pay in interest for the time spent. Very 
few of the thousands who wear silk are 
in the least familiar with the details of 
its production, and it is a mistake to 
forego visiting a silkworm establishment 
when the opportunity presents itself. 

To those who may be interested as 
prospective cultivators of the silkworm, 
let me state that there is no mystery 
about the raising, but good sense is re- 
quired. One must always provide a 
quantity of wholesome food; the air of 
the cocoonery, which may be a small box, 
must be fresh, and the temperature of 
about 70 degrees Fahr. must be main- 
tained night and day. In California 
silkworms will attain maturity and be 
ready to spin in thirty days from the 
mulberry leaf. 

Many people feel éhat the United 
States, which is said to be one of the 
greatest silk manufacturing countries in 
the world, might also be one of the great- 
est producers. If so, this little spinner 
of silk will have much to do with our 
prosperity. Church, State and aristoc- 
racy are patrons of this little worm, 
which can be raised by children and has 
played an important part in the history 
of the world. Perhaps, who knows? we 
may even one day get from America, and 
not from Spain, part of the silk gut we 
use in our fishing tackle, and which 
make this little worm the most interest- 
ing animal in all the world to our fly 
fishermen. Heretofore the American gut 
has not been of proper quality for this 
purpose. 











THE KID’S DAY OFF 


By EL COMANCHO 


¢s7TF I split all that pile o’ kindling 
wood ’n everything kin I go fishin’ 
next Sataday, Dad?” 

“Where do you want to go?’ 

“Just out to th’ creek—'taint deep, 
you know, an’ besides I got a can full o’ 
worms dug already an’ I'll be care- 
ful r 

“Tt is too cold yet and ——” 

“OQ, Dad! Peanuts *n’ Fatty ’n’ Straw 
all went last Sataday *n’ got seventeen 
nice trout, *n’ I want to go so bad. Can’t 
I, Dad?” 

Who ean stand an argument like that, 
especially when the kid has big brown 
eyes and doesn’t like to play marbles or 
ball ? 

I thought abgit the joy he has when 
he goes into the woods, and carefully 
weighed the cost of the doctor’s bill that 
sometimes follows the too early trip 
after trout. The sun was nice and warm 
and “Sataday” was still two whole days 
into the future. A soft, sweet smell 
came up the air from the awakened 
woods and I got a bit restless myself. 

“Y-e-e-s; I guess you can plan to 

” 
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go 
“Whoop! Hooray! Hay! Sis; ’m go- 
in’ fishin’ Sataday — Dad says I can! 
jee, won’t I have a picnic!” 
“Pooh! ? Vm going over 





who cares! 
to Sadie’s and we're going to have a tea 
party with eighteen dolls and that’s lots 
more fun than going out and getting all 
scratched to pieces with horrid old thorns 
and getting your feet wet and freckles 
all over your nose, besides,——” 

(Sis is twelve and the Kid is ten, 
hence the superior tone of the above en- 
vious remarks.) 

‘Well, play with your old dolls—TI 
don’t care —TI’ll have heaps more fun 
than a dozen tea parties. And I’ll wear 
rubber boots. I bet you'll wish you’d 


been along when you see the trout I 
bring back.” 


When Saturday came the Kid was 
awake by daylight and, strange to sav, 
did not wait to be called as usual, but 
bounced out of bed and thumped across 
the floor barefooted, built a fire and 
teased his mother to “hurry and get 
breakfast” so he could go. 

There is something contagious in the 
enthusiasm of youth, and when the Kid 
had bolted his breakfast and began to 
gather his traps together, 1 was moved 
to forget the city and leave the office 
desk closed for a part of the day at least. 
Saturday is a short business day, and 
the motto over the pigeon holes reads: 
“If business interferes with fishing, quit 
the business.” I had been thinking of 
this advice while I ate breakfast, so 
when the Kid was ready I got the cam- 
era and went along. 

The electric car left us a hundred 
yards from the little stream that twists 
among the hemlocks, so the Kid and I 
were soon climbing logs to reach the 
“best holes” where he was to do the fish- 
ing, while I looked on and bossed the 
job. 

Five minutes later the young man 
stood in midstream with the water rush- 
ing dangerously near the tops of his 
short rubber boots while he cast his bait- 
ed hook among the swirls and eddies, 
seeking the fish that makes the angler’s 
blood tingle. I photographed him, 
standing there in the shadow patchwork 
that the morning sun cast on the water. 

You may think that trout fishing with 
the docile worm for bait is unsportsman- 
like, but if you do you must remember 
that you have passed the age when it is 
necessary for one to split kindling, carry 
wood and “ask Dad” before one can go 
fishing. There was a time, away back 
somewhere in the past, when you did 
fish with angle worms, and had more 
fun than you do now when you cast your 
bright, costly fly. 











THE KID’S 

The Kid loves the woods. He fishes 
with a worm for a bait and enjoys life, 
for he is only ten years old. He can cast 
a limited fly where the stream is open, 
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so that after a short time there was a 
savage jerk at the end of his line, then 
a brisk little fight, and the Kid faced 
about to show me his gleaming captive. 

















Watchful as a kingfisher 


but just now his can of worms is very 
necessary. 

I watched him that morning, as he 
stood knee deep in the little creek, and 
once in a while I offered a bit of advice, 


I took his picture as he waded ashore, 
for I had expected developments and 
had the camera ready. 

A patient trial of that reach of stream 
resulted in a water haul, so we journeyed 
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a bit further down to a little pool that 
nestles under a tangle of fallen logs. 
Here the Kid picked his ground, and was 
soon perched safely on the top of a dead 
log, as silent and as watchful as a king- 
fisher, while he cast his bait and waited 
for something to happen. 

The place was pretty from a photo- 
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ten-year-old Kiddie and a two-year-old 
trout that had an idea that it could out- 
wit the boy. Occasionally I coached him 
while he made war and the excitement 
threatened to spill him off the log. At 
last he landed his fish and got him safely 
by the gills. I photographed him as he 
was taking the hook out, so that in later 

















As he waded ashore 


graphic point of view and the Kid sup- 
plied the necessary action, so I quietly 
focused and “took” him unawares, and 
then had the instrument ready, for it 
looked to me as though something was 
liable to happen at almost any moment. 
By and by something did happen, and 


then I watched a pretty fight between 


years he might see just how he learned 
the first steps in the art. 

Don’t you wish you could go out with 
the Kid and just sit on a big log in the 
morning sun and fish away the hours? 
It makes life seem a good bit more worth 
the living. Down stream we went, the 
Kid and I, searching the pools, watching 

















THE KID’S DAY 


the birds and the bees and forgetting our 
troubles for a couple of hours. When we 
reached the bend there were four nice 
trout packed among the ferns in the bot- 
tom of the Kid’s basket, and his rubber 
boots were beginning to get hot and 
heavy; for the ten-year-old muscles are 
not built for the heavy work of continu- 
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and unjointed his rod, so we could leave ; 
but, fisherman like, he had to take his 
fish out of the basket and admire each 
and every silvery one of them, and ask 
questions about the bright colors they 
wore, I made another negative while he 
had them laid out in state on the top of 
the basket, and was examining them 

















He had them laid out in state 


ous climbing over logs, and besides, it is 
wonderful how closely a small boy’s ap- 
petite sticks to him out of doors. I sug- 
gested that enough was plenty, and that 
he already had as many trout as he could 
eat, so I thought it would be a good idea 
to go home and come back again some 
other day. The Kid agreed reluctantly, 


carefully while I explained the differ- 
ence between a cut-throat and a Dolly 
Varden, so he could tell them apart when 
he saw them again. When he had fin- 
ished his inspection we started for home, 
climbing the steep creek bank and then 
crossing on a big foot log, that spans the 
gulch, forty feet above the water. 
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The Kid looked so small and so really 
a little brother of the wilderness, as he 
crossed that old log, that I photographed 
him again, boots, basket and all, and I 
shall keep the negative. If he lives to 
the allotted age of men who fish, he may 
want to look back and see himself as he 
looked in the youthful days of knicker- 
bockers and fishing worms. He may want 
to come back to the little creek and cross 
the same old log again—most of us do. 

“Hey, Sis! Lookee here! Ain’t that 
a dandy? ’n’ this one, ’n’ this one—don’t 
you wish you’d been along? Gee! I had 


a scrap to land that big one, but I got 
him *n’ I had a nother one, bigger ’n 
him, that got away—yes, sir, after I had 
him up so’st I could see him. He just 
flopped around, and fine’ly he run oun- 
der a snag *n’ I lost him I was 
awful disappointed, *cause I wanted 
him : 

But you know all that. We have all 
been through this stage. We have all 
told our fish stories, while Sis and Bro- 
ther and Mama stood about listening pa- 
tiently. And have we not all told of the 
“big one that got away?” 























A little brother of the wilderness 























By ALVAH D. JAMES 


LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION 


(Copyright 1904 by Fietp AND STREAM. 


Part VII. 

HE graceful thing (in print) would 

be to have literally booted the head 
off that jaguar for his impudence. But 
at the moment I wasn’t in print, nor did 
| have my heavy boots on. In fact I was 
no longer in fighting mood, else we 
might have clinched in the good old 
heroic manner 
told of in the 
boys’ books. 
When the jaguar 
charged I rea- 
lized my position 
—and changed 
it; and I kept on 
changing it till 
I plunged into 
the Pichis like a 
frog into a mill- 
pond. The brute 
was pretty wab- 
bly and dazed or 
things might 
have terminated 
very seriously for 
me. As it was I 
was mighty glad 
of the opportu- 
nity to take to 
water. If any- 
thing, I am at 
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home either in or on the water, and I 
believe my heels gave an involuntary 
kick of derision as I plunged into the 
Pichis. When I bobbed up on the sur- 
face and shook the water out of my eyes 
my “kitty” was having a bad time with 
himself on the bank; I never saw any- 
thing die so hard. When he stopped 
his cavorting and threshing around and 
seemed unable to get on his feet again 
I went ashore, picked up my pistol, knelt 
down and gave him three shots as fast 
as I could wiggle my trigger-finger. That 
finished him. 

I found that one of my first shots had 
ploughed a long furrow along the ja- 
guar’s ugly big skull, while the other 
had entered the right side of his chest 
and came out under the left fore leg, 
leaving a great bloody hole. The last 
three shots went clear through the body, 
entering just back of the left shoulder. 
Later I found that either of the first 
two shots would have proved fatal. 

I felt pretty jubilant, though at the 
time I felt that when I next encount- 
ered a jaguar I would take care to get 
behind something before I fired. Mind 
you, I was not scared—I didn’t have 
time to be. It was simply the primordial 
instinct of self-preservation that led me 
so hastily to the sheltering bosom of the 
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Pichis. You will understand what that 
sort of instinct is, and know how con- 
venient it is to have around, gentle read- 
er, if you ever experience the delightful 
sensation of being earnestly sought by 
a crazy jaguar. 

After a time I returned to camp with 
my jaguar skin, to become the hero of 
the hour and to pitch into the work in 
hand with renewed vigor. 

Rafting down the Pichis river was out 
of the question, absolutely. No sort of 
raft that we could construct would sur- 
vive the trip. But one thing remained 
to be done, to fell a tree and build a 
cugout. The weather was beastly hot, 
and a sort of rainy spell was on;—rain 
falling every day from about three 
o'clock in the morning until eleven. 
And to think that this was the Pichis 
river—where we had dreamed we would 
revel in ease. 

We straightway cleared a space and 
pitched the tent, and prepared to be as 
comfortable as possible while we worked. 
We then selected a tree which stood near 
the water, felled it, and our attempt at 
boat building commenced. 

We worked all day, day in and day 
out, through sunshine and rain, for five 
days. At the end of that time the log 
was well hollowed out. We put a few 
finishing touches to the awkward job, 
then, by means of rollers, we got the 
craft into the water. Once afloat she 
was our despair. She was lop-sided, her 
port gunwale being almost flush with 
the river level. But we laughed at this 
in our good natured way, and said that 
we would build Cash a roost on the star- 
beard side. 

The dugout was made from a setika 
log, and her dimensions were thirty-five 
feet length by two feet and a quarter of 
beam. She was built on the lines of a 
Pittsburg stogie, and, at long range, re- 
sembled a sea serpent of ill intent. And 
she was dangerously uncertain, as her 
breadth was out of proportion to her 
Iength. But what were we to do? A 


big boat we were compelled to have, and 
we could find no tree of more suitable 
proportions. 

We righted the list of our homely 
canoe by judicious loading, and when 
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we were at last ready to start each one 
shook the mud from his boots and gent- 
ly stepped aboard. When we were all 
snugly secured in our particular cock- 
pits, the man nearest amidship looked 
over the side, while another of us made 
a counter move, and reported that the 
freeboard was one and a-half inches by 
measure. ‘Thus, in a boat of our own 
building, with our entire collection of 
baggage and equipment, we began the 
long drift through the wilderness, down 
ene of the headstreams of the greatest of 
rivers. 

We drifted for an hour, maybe an 
hour and a half. Every two or three 
minutes we were overboard, either hold- 
ing on to the stern line of the craft to 
guide her down a shallow rapid, or push- 
ing her over some shoal spot. We had 
great difficulty. But we now came sud- 
cenly to a much larger river into which 
the one we were on emptied. It was the 
most welcome of sights. This new body 
of water was more than a hundred yards 
broad, and in its deepest part must have 
contained six feet of water. We gave 
a loud shout and paddled out into the 
newly discovered stream. 

It was nearly noon, the morning was 
as clear as crystal, and we were happier 
than we had been at any time on the 
trip. At last, this was the ease of which 
we had dreamed. A boat, a fast stream, 
—but hark! A deep sullen roar welled 
up from the river ahead. 

“A rapid,” said Cash. 

At the word rapid I realized a strange 
awakening. The thought of having to 
shoot rapids had never occurred to me. 
We were in no sort of craft to cope with 
rough water. I was dumbfounded. And 
who in the boat knew anything about 
handling a great, heavy dugout in 
strange rapids? Verily, no one. I was 
supposed to know more than the rest, 
and what did I myself know? Who 
knows anything who knows not the par- 
ticular rapid which he would run? We 
had no charts, no advice, no knowledge 
of the rivers. 

The roar deepened, the current quick- 
ened. The placid surface of the river 
began to be broken here and there in 
spots. 
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A PLEASANT STRETCH ON TILE UPPER PICHIIIS RIVER 


“Shallow water!’ shouted Henschen, 
who was seated in the bow. And, sure 
enough, when I looked I could perceive 
the bottom clearly. It was strewn with 
stones of sizes from cobble stones to 
marbles, and over these we glided so 
rapidly that they commingled into one 
vast blur, 

“Shallower,” shouted Henschen. 

The river was pretty broad here, and 
we were traveling in not more than two 
feet of water. And when one looked at 
th: bottom we verily seemed to be flying. 
1 knew what it would mean to our stogie 
boat should we hit a bowlder going at 
that speed, and I watched the water. It 
broke more and more into an uneven 
surface. I watched, with every sense on 
the alert, for deep lanes, but there were 
none. 

“Shallower,” shouted Henchen. 

The water was now surely considerab- 
ly under two feet deep and we were draw- 
ing fifteen inches. And we were run- 
ning full twelve miles an hour. 

“Overboard, everybody! Overboard !” 
T shouted. And at the risk of breaking 
ankles and legs every man of us jumped 
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into the stream. At first we were swept 
along, and were unable to secure a foot- 
ing. But we held fast to the craft, and 
tried our level best. After a while she 
began to slow up, and then we stopped 
her. Our precaution was just in time, 
for within a few feet of where we 
stopped her, the boat grounded. How- 
ever, we got her over the bar, and the 
first little danger of the water trip was 
passed. 

Ah, could we have known what was 
ahead of us. But we didn’t, and we 
were happy. The excitement was a tonic 
te our nerves, and after having success- 
fully coped with the first we said we did 
not care how many rapids we came to. 
Thus we drifted along between the 
gloomy shores, which gradually grew 
farther apart. Here a stream came in to 
help swell the flow; and there another 
added its flood. It was all very fine; but 
ahead, ahead. Another rapid. That 
one we passed, and another and another. 
But for every rapid the river had swollen 
in volume; the water was faster and 
more dangerous. 

We sighted an island ahead, and at the 
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same time we again heard the deep rum- 
ble of rushing water. Henschen gave 
me a piece of sound advice as we ap- 
proached that rapid and he advised that 
we land and reconnoitre. I ignored his 
counsel, however, and we kept on going. 
The island showed right amidstream, 
and the river fell away both to the right 
and left of it, and as we bore swiftly 
down toward it we could not tell on 
which side of the island the most water 
was flowing. I held to the center of the 
river, prepared to go either way, and, as 
we swept nearer the fork, concluded that 
the channel was to the right, and to the 
right we went. In three minutes we 
struck a tree which obstructed the chan- 
nel, and which, for the life of me, I 
could not evade. The dugout was 
thrown to port by the impact with such 
violence that about thirty gallons of wat- 
er came aboard, and for a short while 
craft and crew were threatened with de- 
struction. But everyone kept cool, we 
cleared the rest of the obstructions, and 
coming again to clear water we landed 
and righted matters. 

The river continued very fast and 
there were many obstructions. It was 
pretty work dodging snag after snag and 
tree after tree, as we swept merrily by, 
but it was dangerous. I gripped my 
paddle firmer, and told Cash to dig out 
the glasses. He got them, and they were 
of inestimable service to me. And, by the 
way, now while I write, let me thank 
Messrs. Keuffel & Esser for them, as 
well as for some scientific instruments 
which they were thoughtful enough to 
present to me. We had nothing more 
serviceable. 

The Pichis certainly was a jungle 
river. The banks showed a continual 
mat of densest verdure. A _ peculiar 
species of tall cane grew right along the 
water’s edge, and back of this cane be- 
gan the trees and climbers. Here and 
there we saw monkeys; and parrots could 
be seen at any time. At two o’clock in 


the afternoon, as we swept close to the 
shore, Ewart shot an agouti, and at three 
c’clock we came to the worst rapid of 
the day. We heard it roaring in the dis- 
tance, and already I had begun to feel 
a peculiar dread of that ominous rumble 
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that always bespoke a big, bad rapid., 

We would have stopped and recon- 
noitered the channel before entering that 
rapid but the undergrowth was so thick 
that it was actually growing out into 
the water, the river was flying, and the 
chances are we could not have reached 
the bank had we tried to. Down we 
went, and ahead the water broke. It 
grew rougher and rougher, and faster 
and faster. Little waves leaped into the 
boat on either side. Every man sat 
mute, his eyes riveted on the water 
ahead. The sunlight danced on the tur- 
bulent stream, the banks flew by us. It 
was excitement, exhilarating, glorious. 
But fifty yards ahead of us, directly in 
mid-stream, there suddenly loomed a 
rock; the water, in its haste, crowded 
around and over it, foaming and dashing 
furiously. To the right of the rock was 
a stump, and to the left of it a tree. 
There was no channel! The sight 
turned me frantic. I make no pretense 
to keeping my head in the face of a cri- 
sis; but there was but one thing to do, 
and I did that. Cash and Ewart were 
seated amidships and Henschen was still 
in the bow. I zouldn’t spare Henschen: 
the force of his paddle was directly 
where I wanted it. But of Cash and 
Ewart 

“Overboard, there, Cash; overboard, 
Ewart!” I shouted. 

I hoped they might strike bottom and 
thus check the boat’s speed, until, by 
means of our stern rope, we might stop 
her. Ewart put his hands on the star- 
board side of the boat and leaped over. 
He went down to his neck without 
tcuching bottom, but he held on to the 
gunwale. Cash hesitated. “Overboard, 
there, you!” I shouted at him. And 
overboard he went. But his brain was 
so muddled in the face of the danger, and 
by my frantic appeal, or he was so con- 
fident of striking bottom in knee-deep 
water that he ignored the boat and 
jumped well out into the stream. He 
missed bottom—we were traveling over 
some fifteen feet of water—and his head 
popped up right at the stern of the boat. 
1 grabbed him by his shirt neck, and tore 
out the whole back of the garment. Then 
I hurled him the coil of rope that was 
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made fast to, and lying on, the overhang- 
ing stern of the craft. He caught the 
rcpe, and thereby saved his own life, but 
he came in for a muddling experience. 
He held on to the rope with both hands, 
and it whipped out straight behind. 
Then on the end of the line he began to 
spin like the spinner of a trolling bait. 
As I recall it now I believe it was the 
most ludicrous sight I ever witnessed, 
and I can recall Ewart’s laugh as he 
hung onto the side of the boat, reckless 
ef his own danger. 

Meanwhile we bore down on the rock, 
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of it. We found a lane through the 
dam, but we nearly swamped the boat in 
going through it, the sea-way was so 
great. But we got through and kept on 
down stream. 

About five o’clock we came to a great 
capirona tree in the river. Behind this 
tree the water eddied into a tolerably 
still basin. We concluded that it was 
a likely place for fish, and we stopped 
and used a stick of dynamite in it. It 
was a place for fish indeed. We killed 


three or four dozens, I am sure, and one 
particularly fine fellow. 


He resembled a 
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the tree and the stump, and the water’s 
roar was now deafening. For a moment 
1 saw the image of the impending dis- 
aster. Then Ewart’s feet suddenly 
struck something and he yelled “bottom! 
bottom!” frantically. We were then 
within twenty yards of the obstruction. 
1 instantly hollooed to Henschen to 
go overboard, and I leaped over myself. 
The water became very shallow where 
the mud and sediment had been dam- 
med up by the obstruction and we were 
able to get a secure footing, and with 
the strength of sheer desperation the 
three of us stopped the loaded and flying 
boat in time. 

Cash took up on his feet, snorted, 
wiped the water out of his eyes, and the 
first thing he said was, “Com, I have 
lost my hat.” It was a hat I had given 
him, and he seemed to think a great deal 


black bass, and he must have weighed 
twenty pounds. The others were smaller 
fry, and the most of them were bony. 
However, we prepared quite a number of 
them, and discarded the balance. 

Just before sundown we came to what 
is locally known as a sand playa, noth- 
ing more nor less than a small sand dune. 
These so-called sand playas will be 
found on all rivers tributary to the Ama- 
zon, as well as on the main stem of the 
river, and they not only afford a resting 
place for the traveler, but they are most 
convenient spots for turtles to lay their 
eggs upon. We made camp on our sand 
dune and cooked a side of our large fish, 
end several smaller ones. We made a 
good supper, and spent a very comfort- 
able night, though I had dreadful 
dreams of rapids all night long. 

We traveled all the next day through 
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a scorching sunshine. The river broad- 
ened gradually taking in a small tribu- 
tary here and there. But the appear- 
ance of the banks changed little or none 
at all, there being always that same mo- 
notonous density of undergrowth. The 
current now averaged about six miles an 
hour. Occasionally we came to a deep 
pool wherein the water would be almost 
still, and again in a rapid we would 
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travel at a rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
All the forenoon we had been shooting 
rapid after rapid. Some of them were 
dangerous, some of them were mild. But 
we liked none of them. The thoughts of 
them kept us in a perpetual worry. 

At two o’clock we came to the hugest 
rapid we had encountered. It was in 
very truth a nasty looking place. We 
stopped a quarter of a mile before it, and 
owing to the water being low in the river 
there was enough beach exposed for one 
to walk upon. Accordingly, I took the 
glasses and walked down to the rapid 
and looked it over. There were currents 
here, there, and everywhere. And the 
whole roared in deafening fury. I could 
see a channel for a short distance here 
and there, but they were not connected. 
Rocks dotted the river all about. I 
looked, and as I gazed wondered what 
the end was going to be. As the vol- 
ume of the river increased the rapids 
grew worse in proportion. I walked 


slowly and sadly back to the boat. I 
knew, about as well as one could know 
from such a long-range inspection, where 
I should carry the boat to get her through 
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the rapid. But it was a wicked looking 
place. 

I took my place in the stern, Henschen 
shoved off, we made for the middle of 
the river, and rapidly bore down on the 
torrent. 

Heavens and earth! was there ever 
such excitement? Life, death, success, 
failure,—my paddle held the possibility 
of them all. I had the handle of it 
lashed to the boat’s stern in such a man- 
ner that I could manipulate it with a 
single hand. In my left hand I held my 
glasses, and they were row glued to my 
eyes. Henschen sat in the bow paddling 
leisurely, but ready to give the vital 
strokes when I should tell him. Ewart 
wielded a paddle amidships. Cash sat 
by his stove and looked on; and the cool 
indifference of the man angered me. His 
expression was identically that of a bored 
man of the world waiting at table to be 
served with a meal. It was uncanny. 

“Wake up, you are about to step into 
hell,” I said to him. 

“All right, Com,” said he; “so long 
as we all go merrily together.” 

Henschen was thoroughly himself, and 
Ewart was smiling. Was it that they 
knew not their danger? Or was I a 
bigger coward than the rest? I well 
know that I felt badly. There is noth- 
ing in nature so supremely appalling as 
the rushing of great water. 

We drew near and nearer to the 
angry water. My, how we ran! As we 
bore down on the decline the river broke 
to make way for a little island. A part 
of the current bore away to the left, but 
we went to the right with the heaviest 
flow. Now we dodged a rock. Then 
ahead was another. Now we were into 
it. The foam was flying like chaff before 
the wind. We scooted out beyond the 
island, and the counter current from the 
other channel caught us and swept us 
out of the main river channel and right 
under a ledge of rock. Water swept over 
this rock ledge about an inch deep, and 
as we swept under the fall we were well 
nigh sunk. We took in sufficient water 
to settle the boat an inch, and a heavy 
sea catching us beyond the rocks com- 
pleted the bad business. The boat filled. 
We jumped overboard to avert a capsize, 
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and we were successful. We got the 
craft to the shore without a mishap, but 
everything was soaking with water, and 
it was necessary to attend to our outfit 
at once to save it from being ruined. 

We spent the next day on a nearby 
sand playa, overhauling and drying our 
paraphernalia, and the day following 
that we arrived, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, at Porto Bermudez. This is a 
government station, located right in the 
heart of the wilderness. In charge is 
one Senor Romero, a cousin of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Peru. We 
brought several influential letters to 
Senor Romero, and in his turn he treated 
us as well, probably, as men were ever 
treated by a host in such an inauspicious 
situation. We remained with him a 
week and enjoyed every minute of the 
time. He took us on little trips here and 
there in the neighborhood; he took us 
bunting; he furnished us with Indians 
and canoes to do with as we pleased, and 
he fed us royally. That is, royally for 
that country. 

At Porto Bermudez we heard discour- 
aging tales of what lay beyond; of what 
we were to see and do before we reached 
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the land of safety to the east. Hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of miles of wilder- 
ness, trackless for white men, but filled 
with savage Indians lay in our way. We 
were going to encounter bad snakes and 
fierce animals, and as for rapids, dozens 
and dozens of them we were told, lay in 
our path, and they grew worse and worse. 
Four of the greatest ones were men- 
tioned to us particularly. The worst of 
these were Cedar, and Esperanza. Should 
we succeed in passing Cedar and Esper- 
anza, why, we would be the greatest for- 
eign navigators of canoes that ever came 
into Peru. We had done well so far, we 
vere told, but we had seen nothing, ab- 





solutely nothing. And our boat! We 
were told that we needed a raft,—a balsa. 


Senor Romero knew all about how this 
balsa should be constructed. He told us 
that he would have his Indians build it 
jor thirty dollars, and he would person- 
ally give us a canoe to take along with 
us to use in case of emergency. 

We ordered the raft to be built, and 
while it was building we hunted. My 
host and I went out one morning after 
tapirs. We saw never a tapir; but I 
killed a deer. The fact is, we hunted 
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in a very peculiar manner to kill any- 
thing at all worth while. Seior Romero 
took two servants with him, and these 
went ahead with machettes to cut a path 
for us. They cut a very decent path, 
along which we had the pleasure of trav- 
eling, but such an easy way of procedure 
was entirely incompatible with killing 
such a wary beast asa tapir. I shot dur- 
ing the day, in addition to the deer, 
which was a small, hornless species, two 
or three toucans, six or eight parrots and 
a Peruvian partridge, which was a splen- 
did bird indeed. 

We spent the Fourth of July at Porto 
Jermudez, and on behalf of the day our 
host raised the Peruvian and American 
flags and served wine. The latter, you 
may rest assured, was worth a pretty 
price at that out-of-the-way place. The 
cost of it was something like three dol- 
lars per bottle at the last tambo which 
we had encountered. At the same rate 
it should have been worth ten dollars per 
quart at Porto Bermudez. 

July the sixth the raft was reported 
finished, and we went down to inspect 
it. It was built of balsa wood—a fa- 
mous, light, spongy wood, excellent for 
this sort of use, but of little account for 
anything else. There were eight logs in 
it, and a raised floor was built over the 
bottom structure, and over the floor was 
an awning frame. The craft, if craft it 
might be called, was not over large, but 
perhaps she was large enough, inasmuch 
as she carried all of our belongings, and 
we were so few that we probably could 
not have handled a bigger one. 

On the morning of the seventh of 
July we bade our kindly host good-bye 
and left Porto Bermudez, and with Hen- 
schen, Cash and I on the craft, and 
Ewart in the spare canoe, we once more 
headed down stream into the great un- 
}nown. 

Handling a clumsy raft was as new to 
us as anything of the kind could pos- 
sibly have been; and it was an awkward 
business. Cash swore and Henschen 
scowled. To manage it was work, and 
the hardest, most tedious kind of work 
at that. We were not able to leave our 
posts for a minute. We worked with 





poles and paddles: with the former in 
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the shallows and with the latter in deep- 
er water. Every now and then we 
grounded, and we experienced consider- 
able difficulty in clearing the bars. The 
first night out we were as tired as could 
be, and we slept like rocks. We lived on 
fish, yucca, and bananas, the latter of 
which we had laid in a supply at Porto 
Bermudez. 

The next day we encountered several 
bad rapids. And in every one of them I 
experienced the same feeling—that we 
were going to be washed away and lost. 
The raft heaved and cried like a sinking 
ship, and our baggage rolled about in an 
aiarming manner. But nothing of a 
serious nature happened until toward 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Then we 
involuntarily ran into the funniest situ- 
ation that could be imagined. We had 
successfully navigated a bad rapid which 
was a quarter of a mile long, and so 
rough in spots that the flooring of the 
raft was not only awash, but threatened 
to be dislodged entirely. But we ran 
through the surge, and coming to the 
foot of the rapid we entered a deep basin 
in which a myriad whirlpools spun the 
water around like the famous Cartwheel 
rapids of Maine. We were caught in oue 
of these whirlpools, and the raft began 
to turn, and it turned and turned and 
turned, and nothing that we could do 
was of avail to move it out of the influ- 
ence of the suction. We paddled and 
poled until we were utterly exhausted, 
and night came on. We were still turn- 
ing when we went to sleep, and we awoke 
turning. We tried all the next day to 
get beyond the terrible spot, but we 
turned with precise regularity all day 
leng, and all the second night. The fol- 
lowing morning we awoke to find that 
we were going “round and ’round in the 
same old way. The rapids roared, the 
rain came, and sunshine followed, dark- 
ness fell, and daylight came at last, and 
we worked, worked, worked, but we al- 
ways sailed gracefully ’round and ’round. 

If the situation had been a trifle less 
serious it would have been extremely 
funny. As it was it was laughable, any- 
way. Cash almost cracked his sides, but 
I am not so sure that it was from mirth, 
because while he laughed he did not 
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work. Cash had not seen much of the 
world for nothing. However, I enjoyed 
his hearty laughter and we all occasion- 
ally joined in. 

There was nothing left for us but to 
abandon our thirty-dollar house. She 
turned out to be an expensive craft, but 
we had much fun before leaving her. 
Cash was for waiting at least a week; it 
was such a jolly thing to do; as good as 
any merry-go-round, he said. And 
truth to tell, with Henschen’s comic airs, 
it was something after that order. 

However, we loaded the outfit into the 
canoe, and the morning of the third day 
after hard paddling we got away, leay- 
ing our once happy home still in the 
throes of the whirlpool. The last we saw 
of the balsa, as we turned a bend in the 
stream, it was turning at the same old 
pace. 

As we cruised on toward the Amazon 
we encountered rapid after rapid, and 
truly ours was a dismal prospect. The 
sun was hot to scorching heat, and so 
dense was the verdure on the river banks, 
and so many the turns, that scarcely a 
breath of wind ever reached us. We 
landed every night on some sand playa, 
thoroughly exhausted. I, in particular, 
would collapse, after the nervous strain 
of the day occasioned by the shooting of 
the great rapids. I was always under a 
great mental strain, the lives of the men 
with me depending upon my accuracy 
and judgment in running the rapids. 
One single miscalculation, one single 
error at a critical moment, and presto— 
we knew but too well the consequence. 
Almost every rapid was greater than the 
one which had preceded it. And I 
looked on, did the very best I could, and 
wondered. 

Meanwhile we were making some forty 
or fifty miles a day through the wilder- 
ness. We occasionally shot game from 
the boat,—a monkey, a parrot, an agouti. 
Gne Sunday morning Ewart killed an 
otter, Then we came to the habitat of 
alligators. These we shot at continual- 
ly, occasionally killing one, but more 
often missing the mark. They were both 
hard to see and hard to kill. Those 
which we saw in this locality were all 
small, none more than seven feet long. 


One fine Sabbath morning, after many 
more adventures, great and small, we 
came-to the rapid known as Cedar. We 
had been given a chart of it, and told 
that it was a great and terrible one. We 
heard its roar some two miles above 
where the water began to break, and a 
half mile above the first point of broken 
water we landed. The bed of the river 
was rocky, and Cedar was a rocky rapid. 
The water surged and charged and 
roared over the bowlders, and we looked 
on from afar. The left bank of the river 
cpposite the bad water was thickly over- 
grown, but along the right side stretched 
a dry, rocky shore. I walked down this 
narrow beach and tried to comprehend the 
situation. It certainly was a most awful 
rapid. I should say that it was three 
hundred yards long, and the water as it 
ran, went literally mad. Many a poor 
devil, we were told, had vanished be- 
neath its foam, to become nothing better 
than alligator food. The more we looked 
the more forbidding grew the prospect 
and farther away the picture of home. 
So we retreated to the boat, and started 
in to become either great or dead canoe 
navigators. 

We ran the gauntlet without a break, 
but my breath came quick, and if I never 
thanked a deity called God before, I 
looked into the blue vault of Heaven 
when we had slipped into peaceful water, 
and said the words that morning. 

So much for Cedar, but ahead, as we 
floated on day by day, was Esperanza— 
twice as bad as Cedar, and Cedar was 
far more terrible than we expected we 
could ever survive. Really, it would 
seem that the story of our cruise might 
become nothing but a tale of shooting 
rapids. Just at this stage, however, it 
was rapids, and nothing but rapids, 
morning, noon and night. 

I had been given a thorough descrip- 
tion of the approach to Esperanza and 
a chart of the rapid itself. We would 
thus know it when we should come to it. 
There would be no mistaking it. 

This new boat of ours was very similar 
to our poor, abandoned dugout, but she 
was better shaped and a trifle larger. We 
had in her some two and a half inches 
of freeboard. 
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At the outset at Porto Bermudez, Cash 
liad set up a stove, and he insisted upon 
being cook. We stopped once or twice 
a day for wood, and the old smoke-stack 
smoked so sometimes that we must have 
resembled some queer sort of steamboat 
as we ran down the stream. 

One famous day in the annals of our 
trip it rained, and was very dreary. We 
had baked beans for dinner, and they 
tasted so good that I ate quite a quan- 
tity, too many, in fact, and I shortly 
began to feel badly. Besides 1 was wet 
to the skin; we all were. At two o'clock 
it cleared, and the sun _ shone; its 
warmth was delicious. Before we were 
cold and miserable; now we were happy. 
Henschen shot an alligator and he was 
the happiest of all. 1 was suffering— 
from too much beans, I thought—but I 
laughed with the rest. It was five o’clock. 
The sun was on the decline. The for- 
est looked dark. We passed a quantity 
of huge white-looking rocks on the 
river’s right-hand bank, and just then in 
the thicket of the other bank I heard the 
grunt of a pig. We had our canvas boat 
set up and she was trailing astern. My 
20-30 Winchester was lying by my hand, 
fully loaded. I called Cash aft, gave 
him my steering paddle, and taking the 
rifle I stepped into the little boat and 
pushed ashore. By the time I reached 
the bank I heard several grunts, and the 
pigs appeared to be coming toward the 
water. In fact, just as my canoe ground- 
ed I saw the head of one coming between 
two small trees. At first he did not see 
me, and kept on moving. When he did 
see me he sprang to one side, but I shot 
him without difficulty, whereupon the 
others took fright and nothing more than 
a scampering through the brush was 
heard from them. I secured my pig and 
returned to the boat. Meanwhile I felt 
extremely ill, and as I had smoked quite 
2 good deal during the day I asked Cash 
if he ever felt wretched from too much 
smoking; he was an inveterate user of 
the weed. Cash said that he had. 

Again I surrendered my steering paddle 
to Cash, and I lay down. I grew worse, 
and at six o’clock I was in the throes of 
a most violent fever. And from my 


symptoms I knew the nature of my 
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malady. J was a victim of the Pichis 
river fever, which is regarded as one of 
the worst diseases, but the Yellow Jack, 
in all South America. It was a calamity, 
the greatness of which we scarcely rea- 
lized at the time. We were in the very 
heart of a howling wilderness, I was the 
only man aboard with practical knowl- 
edge of canoe handling in big rapids, 
and 1 was violently ill. We camped at 
seven o'clock, and 1 spent a most terrible 
night. I still had visions of Esperanza, 
and the fever burned me like a hot fire. 
1 was thirsty and I dared not drink, and 
| was starved and I dared not eat. 
“Death,” said our instructors, “death to 
eat, remember, if you get the fever on 
the Pichis river; and death to drink. 
Live on prayers and hope.” We were due 
at Esperanza on the morrow. 

Day broke and the sun rose on that 
fateful day. Early in the morning 
Ewart took the steering paddle, and | 
gave him advice as best I could from 
my position in the amidships cockpit, 
where I lay with my glass and watched 
the river. I was very weak, but as the 
day grew older I felt better, and at noon 
| again took my position in the stern. I 
ate nothing, and toward the afternoon 
I again grew ill. At three o'clock I 
knew from certain landmarks that we 
were approaching Esperanza, and to tell 
the truth I didn’t care very much; I had 


lost all interest. I was no longer an 
animated, eager explorer, but a weak 
sort of human automaton. At four 


c’clock we came in sight of a great bluff 
of woods ahead, and at the same time I 
heard in the distance a faint rumble. It 
was a long way off, and very faint in- 
deed, yet it sounded deep and awful. 
Jhe river current was seen to quicken. 
Then we all heard the roar ahead. It was 
Esperanza! There was the bluff of woods ; 
there the river bend. We were ap- 


‘ proaching the most terrible rapid of the 


headwaters of the great Amazon river. 
My chart was before me, and I held my 
precious glasses in my hand. The river, 
according to the chart, should curve 
again to the right, and there, stretching 
ahead of us, a solid half mile of white, 
seething water, we were to behold the 
famous torrent known as Esperanza, the 
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burial place of more than one-half of the 
few men who had ever tried to run it. 

We took the bend around the wooded 
bluff, then, just as the chart indicated, 
we turned again to the right; and there! 
there! sure enough,—oh, hell, such a 
sight! Esperanza! Esperanza! Ill 
though I was, 1 grew perceptibly worse. 
I venture to say that three more reckless 
men were never collected than the three 
who sat in front of me that afternoon, 
Lut as brave as they were every man of 
them changed color at the sight of the 
appalling spectacle. It was Esperanza, 
indeed, a veritable vision of white death. 

The current quickened more and more. 
li seemed as though we were all but fly- 
ing. I studied my chart and I studied 
the rapid. The chart said “bend to the 
right upon entering the broken water.” 
And to the right we went. The volume 
of the water was awful, and the speed 
with which we traveled rendered a man 
almost senseless. All around us water 
lashed and growled and threw its spume 
high into the air. Waves dashed and 
crashed against the canoe; their caps 
came aboard, and the spray drenched us 
to the skin. A hundred yards, two hun- 
dred yards, we went, then we swung into 
mid-stream. Ewart and Henschen were 
paddling with the strength of despair, 
and even Cash was dipping a paddle into 
the water and taking it out again. On- 
ward we swept. From mid-stream we 
worked back to the right bank and from 
the right bank we edged our way into 
mid-stream once more. ‘The line on the 
chart indicated that after the second 
mid-stream entrance we were to reach 
to the left, and then back into mid- 
stream again, when all serious danger 
would be over. “To the right, men,” I 
shouted; “to the right.” We swung in 
under the left bank of the river. Then 
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1 shouted, “To the left; 
again.” 

We were swiftly warping into mid- 
stream. Four-fifths of the awful gantlet 
we had navigated in safety. One more 
fifth, only a fifth—I was palsied with 
the nervous strain, the great physical 
effort required of me, and with the fever 
that burned within me, and felt I must 
soon collapse. But the thought that 
soon, very soon, we should be safely 
through, buoyed me up and I still felt 
myself a good master of our flying canoe. 
1 raised my shoulders resolutely, swore 
between my teeth that the Esperanza 
should not get me, and gripped my pad- 
dle with firmer hands. ‘The canoe,bound- 
ed and dodged beneath us, the river 
roared in fury and on we sped through 
the mist of the spray and spume. But 
Fate had us in keeping that day, and 
even as I drew a first sigh of relief a 
mighty boulder loomed hideously in our 
course. Every man of us strained fran- 
tically at his paddle, and even as I write 
T can hear the high falsetto of my appeal 
to the men—a puny, useless wail, 
crowned by the roar of the mighty rapid. 
The huge rock came at us like a loco- 
inotive out of a fog—a miracle could not 
have saved us, and in a second’s time 
we struck. The rock was moss-covered, 
drenched with spray and slippery as 
slime could make it; and it sloped ab- 
ruptly from our side to the top. Im- 
pelled by her terrible momentum, the 
boat, heaxy as she was, shot forward, 
high into the air, with Henschen still in 
the bow. There was an awful, dizzy mo- 
ment, in which I forgot the murderous 
river in apprehension of poor Henschen 
falling upon me; then the boat turned 
completely over in mid-air and in an 
instant the Esperanza had four more 
feols in its deadly grasp. 


to the left, 


(To be continued.) 
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EDWARD KEMEYS 


America’s First Sculptor of Wild Animals 


We print in this issue, as of interest 
to American sportsmen and naturalists, 
as well as to amateurs and connoisseurs 
in American art, a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of the American sculptor of 
wild animals, Mr. Edward Kemeys. The 
reputation of Mr. Kemeys has long been 
assured. He is and has long been ac- 
cepted as the greatest living sculptor of 
wild animals; yet so reserved and retir- 
ing has been his private life that he is 
today personally less known than many 
a man of far inferior accomplishments. 

Mr. Kemeys was born in Savannah, 
Georgia, January 31, 1843. His father 
removing to New York, the son’s educa- 
tion up to 1860 was largely received in 
that state. During the civil war both 
father and son enlisted in the Federal 
army, arid fought side by side. Edward 
Kemeys was Captain of Artillery, 
U. 8. A., at the close of the war. Soon 
after the war he removed to Dwight, 
Illinois, in what was then an open and 
inviting prairie country. Presently he 
engaged with the civil engineers who 
had the laying out of Central park, New 
York city. During all these years he 
was feeling his way, and like many an- 
other great artist, doing his best toward 
realizing the dreams of his inner nature. 
He became a sculptor in 1870. If ever 
there was an artist who became such in- 
dependently, without study, without im- 
itation and wholly upon his own initi- 
ative, then surely it was Mr. Kemeys. 
Ile has always felt it his mission in life 
to execute accurate representations of 
American great game animals. 

To learn his chosen theme thoroughly, 
he went to the Plains and to the Rock- 
ies. Long before the West became a net- 
work of railroads, Mr. Kemeys had 
crossed the West again and again on 
horseback and on foot. He traveled with 
the skin hunters of Kansas, and with the 
first settlers of the Big Horn Basin. In 
his day he killed a great many buffalo, 


antelope, deer, mountain sheep—indeed 
all the species of great Western game, 
including even the grizzly, at that time 
an animal more formidable than he is 
today. He was hunter and artist as 
well, and to that which he slew he gave 
enduring life. When he killed a bear, a 
buffalo or an elk, he sat down by it, 
studied it, measured it, dissected it, in 
short knew it. He came out with the 
most thorough equipment ever given to 
ene man for the reproduction of types 
of American great game animals. His 
was no hurried car window exploration, 
no business visit to the Yellowstone Park 
or some Zoological garden. He was an 
actual hunter and an actual lover of the 
open. There will never be another like 
him in America, for he lived in a day 
now gone by. Coming generations will 
have no better means of learning of that 
day, of knowing what were its wild men 
and wild animals, than will be obtained 
through the work of this painstaking 
man, whose life history is all too little 
known among Americans. 

Mr. Kemeys went abroad between 
trips to the West, and in the year 1877 
exhibited some of his pieces in London 
as well as in the Paris Salon. Returning 
to this country, he continued his studies 
and executed various commissions. The 
colossal bronze lions which guard the 
entrance to the Art Institute of Chicago 
are his work. The latter institution con- 
tains a collection of small animal figures 
done by Mr. Kemeys. The colossal figure 
known as “The Prayer for Rain,” which 
ornaments the park of Champaign, Illi- 
nois, is one of his pieces. Examples of 
his work are in the possession of Ed- 
ward, King of England; of President 
Roosevelt, of the Vanderbilt family, of 
New York, ete. He was interested in 
the outdoor decorations of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, where some of his great 
animal pieces attracted much attention ; 
and he was properly engaged in similar 
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work in the St. Louis exposition during 
the current year. 

In person Mr. Kemeys is a splendid 
type of the American outdoor man, six 
feet in height, of splendid proportions, 
and of erect figure. He leaned always 
rather toward the West and made his 
home in Chicago after the World’s Fair, 
until some four years ago, when he trav- 
eled in New Mexico for a year and re- 
turning, took up his residence in the 
City of Washington. 

The government at Washington has 
at its hand the very man who could put 
into the parks and avenues of the Na- 
tion’s capital what ought to be there—a 
series of colossal sculpture of American 
wild animals. These would be a better 
National inheritance, one is disposed to 
think, than a more extended series of 
statues of American statesmen or martial 
heroes. American men and American 
heroes are not things of the past, and 
never will be, but American wild ani- 
mals and the country which bore them 
will presently have become things gone 
forever. Will the government at Wash- 
ington see this in time? The day of this 
epportunity will not long remain. There 
will be no successor to Edward Kemeys 
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in the sculpture of our great game ani- 
mals. The equipment for his work can- 
not now be obtained by any living man. 

Would it might be added that Mr. 
Kemeys’ powers are indefinitely as- 
sured; vet the truth is that the years 
have not wholly spared him. A man 
now past sixty, ripened fully in all ways 
in his art, work will, none the less, not 
always be possible for him. The worse 
for America if his life be allowed to 
close without America’s having received 
what he might give her—many strong 
and imperishable types of the bold life 
which once was ours, and these placed 
where they belong, close to the heart of 
the nation at Washington, the city 
whence the American star took its way 
Westward and whither the feet of all 
Americans, East and West, turn at one 
{ime or another. These Americans would 
gladly see these great animals. They 
are entitled to see them. We wish they 
might demand to see them. None who 
know Edward Kemeys would accuse him 
of desiring this labor upon any basis of 
a personal ambition. With him, it is ¢ 
larger and impersonal dream, the dream 
of a lifetime. Would it might come 
true for him and for America. 


PEACE 


Ali! 


here is what is sweet: 


‘lo wander out some afternoon, 


Across the meadows 


June; 
Then, sprawling 


down 
broad oak tree, 


, hand in hand with 


beneath 


some 


To look up through the leaves half- 


drowsily 


And watch them glance and shimmer in 


the sun: 


Or, gazing out across the fields of wheat, 
To see across them little tremors run 
Beneath the air that crinkles in the heat. 


—J. A. Edgerton, 











OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XX—TuHE PINTAIL 

Dafila acuta, commonly termed pin- 
tail, spiketail and sprig, is a bird of the 
prairies, sloughs, ponds, musquaids and 
shallow places, occasionally dropping 
into shallow lakes surrounded by timber, 
during its northern and southern migra- 
tions. 

It is purely a non-diver, diving only 


as any duck will to escape pursuit, when - 
winged or otherwise incapacitated for 
flying: if on the water it directs its way, 
often fluttering upon the surface, to the 
nearest bank of weeds, rushes, wild rice, 
or other cover, or the edge of the bank. 
Upon reaching the bank the wounded 
bird will crawl out and flatten itself 
upon the ground to escape detection, but 
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if shot on land it will endeavor to reach 
the water to aid its escape. 

The pintail does not dive for its food. 
It is obtained from the surface of the 
water, or by “ducking” for it in shallow 
places, the whole body not being sub- 
merged. Jarley, wheat and especially 
cornfields where the corn has been gath- 
ered and stock turned in, are favorite 
feeding places. Pastures where stock 
‘cattle are fed daily are also sometimes 
patronized if .water is near; for when 
their crops are full they have to get 
water to moisten the grain, as well as 
gravel, for their gizzards. 

Pintails travel north the earliest of 
our marsh ducks, pushing their way for- 
ward as ice thaws and the frost gives 
way, leaving them a few water-holes for 
drinking and roosting purposes. They 
form long lines, sometimes wedge-shaped 
flocks when high, but when low over the 
country they sweep along in all shapes. 
They dip to water or pond holes, swing 
and pass by the expectant hunter, easing 
as they go, and often wheel half a mile 
away, return and drop in to decoys. 
This is upon their flight through the 
Middle and Western states, but not so 
on the coast or over large lakes, where 
they become much wilder and hard to 
approach or decoy. They decoy to a call 
if it be rendered naturally and either 
their own or a mallard note. 

These ducks travel southward in the 
fall, to Florida, Texas and Central 
America, differing. from other cold- 
weather non-divers in going south be- 
fore the cold weather sets in; in fact, the 
first severe frost northward sends them 
down. About the end of August they 
leave the Canadian line, drifting along, 
often in company with bald-pates and 
gadwalls, using the same feeding, roost- 
ing and play grounds. But they do not 
associate with them in the spring, owing 
to the fact that they have mostly all gone 
north before the bald-pates and grey 
ducks, and feed chiefly on grain and 
corn fields instead of lakes and sloughs. 
They are not in full plumage until they 
reach the frost line, but rapidly assume 
it as they travel south of 40 degrees 
parallel. 

The spring migration of pintails con- 
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sists of three distinct issues or flights. 
Commencing from the frost line as soon 
as there is open water from thawing ice 
or snow, and cracks or fissures in ice or 
other bodies of open water present them- 
selves; they, with the yellow-leg mallard, 
are the first of the cold weather non- 
divers to start for their Northern home. 
The first issue follows up the breaking 
ice and melting snow. The second fol- 
lews a few days later, that is, after the 
leaders have remained with them about 
a week and departed, owing, of course, 
to the open water to the north. Should 
a heavy snowstorm force them back, 
however, they travel through at express 
rate upon their second return; no ducks 
like snow, although they can stand cold 
weather. The third issue struggles along 
slowly and breeds south of the Canadian 
line. 

The feeding grounds of the pintails 
in the spring are, as has been said, chief- 
ly in corn, wheat and barley fields, in 
wild rice, sloughs where duck weed and 
frog bit exists, edges of lakes and river 
bottoms and in musquaids where down 
rice exists. In the fall they hunt rice 
fields, duck weeds of various kinds, bar- 
ley and corn on the prairies. The play 
ground in the spring is upon open sheets 
of water; in the fall they play in lily 
holes, smart weed and lotus beds where 
flags and rushes are thickly scattered. 
They roost in bays, inlets, open ponds 
and sloughs, but not on their feeding 
grounds; they often feed at night. 

Pintails nest from 40 degrees parallel 
to 75 degrees and beyond, the first issue 
passing to the extreme north, the second 
farther south, while the third or last 
issue nests below the Canadian line. 
They are the only cold-weather non-diver 
breeding south of 40 degrees. They 
nest in flags, rushes and weeds near the 
water and the nest is composed of weeds, 
rushes or flags, built of material corres- 
ponding with the surroundings. Their 
clutch is from ten to twelve, of a white 
color with a greenish shade. 


On a day in the Northwest we were 
afield after the first frost severe enough 
to whiten the ground had arrived, for 
strangers would come down and the local 
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birds would undoubtedly go southward. 
They often disappear in a night, one 
evening finding good shooting, the next 
day blank with no duck in sight. 

The morning opened bright and clear, 
regular Minnesota fall weather, the sun 
just rising and glistening on the rime 
cer it thawed and vanished away. We 
drove over a splendid trail till we saw 
Twin lakes in the distance, a short space 
dividing them and each a large body of 
water, running in length more than 
width yet many gunshots across. We 
were on the lookout for a bank of rushes 
of the round kind, growing on good solid 
ground (for round rushes grow on hard 
ground, whereas flat or three-cornered 
cnes are found in soggy, boggy places 
and one must be careful where he walks). 
We drove into a little grove a few hun- 
dred yards from the lake, attended to 
our team and carried the decoys to a boat 
we knew was ready, pushed out and sur- 
veyed the scene. Ducks were flying over 
from one lake to another, flocks whip- 
ping up and down over deep water as 
well as inshore. 

We watched the scene for ten minutes, 
time well spent in determining where 
to go. A point of rushes jutted out 
fiom a long bank, fully 150 yards from 
the shore, birds passed in close proximity 
te that point and a bunch of flags and 
wild rice adorned the end, plenty of 
cover for a hunter to conceal his boat. 
We promptly pushed over to the natural 
blind and placed out our decoys. “Aye 
there’s the rub”? place your decoys! 
TI will tell you in the paper on “Mal- 
lards” how to do that; there is no space 
for it in this article. 

A few birds swung by while we were 
placing the decoys, but we only glanced 
at them. We now pushed carefully into 
the flags, without disturbing anything 
more than necessary and closed up the 
front end of the blind to hide the stern 
of the boat. 

“Whish!” a flock whirled over our 
heads and sheered off in the distance. 
Watch! They turned, wheeled and 
dashed toward us; but wait! They 
hovered, swung and we each got a 
double and four birds were seen upon 
the water, one swimming. Quick! an ex- 


tra shell, and his neck straightened out, 
and with a few convulsive efforts he float- 
ed motionless upon the placid waters.— 
t is best to shoot your winged or crip- 
pled birds, thus avoiding running out 
and thereby injuring your blind, as well 
as keeping hidden from view of birds 
flying around; the cost of shells amply 
repays. A flock of blue-wing teal swung 
by from which we levied toll. 

Unfortunately we were the only shoot- 
ers on the lake, hence the birds easily 
found a resting place free from disturb- 
ance. Had there been four or five boats 
on the lake, two on one and three upon 
the other, the flight would have been 
interesting and heavy. 

But there is a remedy for all evils to 
which flesh is heir to. “Stir up the 
ducks” to rectify the conditions if pos- 
sible. So I proposed one should row 
around the lake and endeavor to drive 
them over to our decoys, failing, one 
should go to the other lake and do the 
same thing. 

I made my partner a nice hiding place 
on solid ground, pushed out and went 
entirely around the shore, jumping a 
bird now and then. Finally I drove the 
birds gently over him, not in a rush, but 
a few at a time, and he did some nice 
shooting. Some circled back, from 
which, by running into a bog or laying 
low in the boat I succeeded in getting a 
few; then they all left and went over 
to the other lake. 

Upon my return I found my partner 
had quite a showing upon the water, two 
of which I shot over as cripples away 
off from his blind. They would dive as 
I approached to pick them up. 

After we had lunched, as the birds did 
not fly, except an odd bunch now and 
then, my partner said he would walk 
around the other lake and fire them over. 
For some time he waded around, and a 
few birds came by, when “bang! bang!” 
came from the other side of the lake and 
thousands of birds were in the air. They 
kept me busy for at least half an hour 
before my partner returned. 

We had ducks enough, and packing 
them over to the buggy, hitching up and 
driving home brought us to the end of 
a day with the pintails. . 





IN THE FAR NORTHERN FOREST 


By ALLAN ERIC 


HILE encamped, the past summer, 

on the shores of Mistassinni lake, 
in the midst of the wild desolation of 
Upper Canada, far to the north of the 
city of Quebec, my companion and I ex- 
perienced entirely new sensations of for- 
est life. It is impossible to describe the 
combination of wildness and desolation 
which there exists. It is a forest life 
wholly unknown in the country to the 
south of the St. Lawrence river, no mat- 
ter how dense or primeval the forest may 
be, or how trackless the wilderness. 

In this latitude 50° 15’ north, the for- 
est does not rise, or tower above you as 
it does south of the border. Instead, it 
stretches away on all sides, sparse, stunt- 
ed, seraggly, with here and there open 
space. Sometimes the land looker en- 
counters swamps, sometimes rocky bar- 
rens, and at other times barrens caused 
by the ravages of forest fires. The trees, 
almost wholly evergreens, are small, their 
growth being dwarfed by the rigors of 
the climate so near the Arctic circle. On 
a gray, cloudy, misty, or rainy day the 
gloom is oppressive ; fearfully so—almost 
overpowering. The air actually seems 
clammy, especially if there is even the 
slightest breeze blowing from the North 
—from over Hudson bay. 

Even when the sun shines brightly the 
sky seems to reflect the glare of the polar 
ice which touches the northern edge of 
Hudson bay, not so very far distant. 

The country around Mistassinni lake, 
as far around as we explored it, was 
flat—or nearly so. Even the lake seems 
strangely silent and gloomy; yet we were 
fascinated with it and the surrounding 
desolation, when we reflected on our po- 
sition in the midst of the far North, into 
which the relentless arms of the Hudson 
Bay Company reached forth long before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, in 
their work of exploration and civiliza- 
tion, combined with the gathering of 
rich furs. 





The water of the lake must be shal- 
low, for we observed it closely from the 
shore; but, of course, it may be very 
deep in the center. While seemingly of 
a leaden hue, the water is remarkably 
clear; and the flat, grass-covered shores 
swarm with wild ducks and geese that 
flock to this far Northern retreat to 
breed. Here they rear their young al- 
most undisturbed; for the gay and fes- 
tive sportsman does not come north of 
Lake St. John, to any extent. 

Fish abound in the lake — pickerel, 
perch, and the great Northern bass; also 
a species of lake trout which reaches six 
or seven pounds in weight. 

Beside the game birds, loons are plen- 
tiful and their dismal notes are heard 
awaking the echoes at almost all hours 
of the day and night. The great North- 
ern heron stands by the shore and gazes 
solemnly into the shallow water. 

Although this is a splendid hunting 
region, we were not then in pursuit 
of game. Our food was “ packed ” 
from Quebec, and consisted of portable 
biscuits, unsweetened condensed milk, 
canned dried beef, a few miscellaneous 
canned goods, tea, coffee, sugar and salt. 
That was about all; but we had a few 
necessary cooking utensils, a small axe, 
field glasses, compass and fishing tackle. 
The latter supplied us with fish from the 
lake and streams, whenever we wished 
for them. Our only weapons of defence 
were a 32-calibre six-shooter each; and 
our only weapons of offence were for 
myself a notebook; for the junior part- 
ner of the expedition a 4 x 5 camera and 
an unerring aim. 

We had been making a bicycle tour, 
which ended virtually at Quebec. As 
we had once penetrated the wonders of 
the tropical forests near the Equator, 
we now traversed the gloomy country 
not far from the Arctic Circle. 

At night, with a fire crackling before 
our open lean-to of spruce boughs, we 




















The Far North, into which the relentless arms of the Hudson Bay Company 
reached forth. 


passed the time writing and changing 
the plates in the camera. ‘The strange, 
unexplainable sounds of the forest were 
ever present. Sometimes we were start- 
led by curious sounds from the black 
woods behind us, and again, by strange 
whisperings from the lake. We could 
heart the footsteps of wild animals— 
what they were we did not know; for 
nothing molested us. Occasionally, 
through the night, we could hear the 
water-birds conversing among them- 
selves, or a whirr of wings above in the 
faintly star-lit sky. 

Our occupation was confined to mak- 
ing observations and enjoying to the ut- 
most all the strange surroundings. The 
pictures taken in the far North were, 
alas, all lost in transportation south; 
and it was fortunate that we left those 
taken south of the St. Lawrence, at Que- 
bee before we left civilization. 

The forests of these regions abound in 
wild game—deer, moose, red and silver 
foxes, bear, now and then a timid and 


unobtrusive wolf, otter, beaver, mink and 
squirrels. But the railroad from Que- 
bee extends only as far as Lake St. John, 
and Roberval is at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Saguenay. Hence the dis- 
tant region which we penetrated is diffi- 
cult of access, at present. In the future, 
however, it will become a grand field for 
sportsmen, when means for transporting 
the many so-called necessities of the 
modern sportsmen are available and ho- 
tels, perhaps, are built for his comfort. 

The far North is, in its way, as inter- 
esting and fascinating as the tropics. 
There is plenty of animal and bird life 
there, with no dangerous pests like cen- 
tipedes, scorpions, tarantulas, ticks and 
jiggers to worry the traveler. 

All is sombre rather than brilliant. 
Sober trees prevail in the far North; 
but, oh, how fascinating it all is—how 
wonderful, how sublime—in the midst 
of nature’s stillness. It was the same 
centuries ago. Would it might be cen- 
turies hence. 
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XX—The Landlocked Salmon, continued 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


N the large lakes landlocked salmon 
will not, as a rule, rise to the arti- 
ficial fly; in smaller waters, particularly 
in Grand lake stream in Maine and the 
Grand Décharge in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, they come eagerly to 
the surface. Occasionally one has been 
taken in Lake Sebago, Maine, with the 
feathers, and a Montreal and brown 
hackle did the deed. 

Surface trolling in the spring and 
deep trolling in the solstice months are 
the principal methods used in catching 
landlocked salmon at Lake Sebago and 
cther relatively large lakes. The usual 
baits are smelts, small yellow perch and 
shiners, the smelts, however, being the 
most alluring. Lines of one hundred 
yards are generally used, but not more 
than fifty is required under ordinary 
conditions. Gut leaders are used by 
many fishermen, but they are not indis- 
pensable when the fish are biting freely ; 
fine water gear will, however, always do 
the best work, particularly when the sal- 
mon, after feeding freely, are particular 
in their choice of a dainty bit to wind up 
on. 

The best sport can be had with a land- 
locked salmon by the use of an eight 
ounce split bamboo bait rod. The late 
John Mead of North Bridgton, Maine, 
told me that he had an exciting time 
with a landlock that weighed fifteen and 
a half pounds, with an H waterproofed 
silk line, on an eight-ounce split bam- 
boo rod. The fish broke water half a 
dozen times; made three successive leaps 
into the air, then sounded and sulked, 
remaining on the bottom nearly an hour 
and “finally came to the surface tail 
first. This, however, was one of the ex- 
ceptions.” 

Mr. Mead, who lived near Long lake, 
Maine, had unusual oportunities for 
studying the landlocked salmon in its 
higher grade of life—in running water. 


He told me that both the male and fe- 
male “put on war paint,” as the spawn- 
ing season approached, and carried it 
until the propagating period ended. He 
also said that the use of the hook on the 
jaw was never solved by the resident 
fishermen and keen observers of stream 
life of whom he had met many on Long 
Lake waters. Many claim that the fish 
used it to carry stores when preparing 
their spawning beds, which is certainly 
not the fact. Others think the hook is 
to guard their jaws and prevent them 
from disabling other males at spawning 
time, and Mr. Mead concluded with the 
quaint remark: 

“It seems to me that it would have 
been just as easy to have made the sal- 
mon without the propensity to tear 
something, as it was to put such a guard 
on his jaws.” 

According to a report of the Fish Com- 
missioners of Maine, and for efficiency 
and intelligence they rank foremost in 
their special calling, the landlocked sal- 
mon is indigenous only in the waters of 
that state in which the smelt is also 
landlocked. The smelt seem to be their 
natural food, but what is of far more 
importance, the Commissioners | state, 
its young fill the place to the new-born 
landlocked salmon of the milk, as it 
were, of the mother fish; the minute 
smelt fry, tender and luscious, are de- 
voured eagerly by the young landlocks 
of scarcely more than an inch or so in 
length. 

The landlocked salmon spawns in the 
autumn, contemporaneous with the sea 
salmon. The smelt spawns in the spring 
and its young are born about the time 
the young salmon begin to forage for 
themselves. It is a well ascertained fact 
that landlocked salmon will not thrive 
in waters that do not contain small 
fishes, that do not grow longer than five 
or six inches when in the fullness of 
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.naturity—dwarf-fishes as they have been 
called, of which the red-fin, the stickle 
back, the dace, silver shiner, etc., may 
be named as examples. These small 
fishes abound in the lakes of Sebago, 
Grand, the Rangeleys, and other Maine 
waters, and the angler for landlocks 
finds there the full fruition of his out- 
ings, when trolling or still fishing with 
smelt or other small fishes as lures. 

The common practice is to adjust the 
minnow bait so it will trail through the 
water in a natural manner without spin- 
ning. This is done by passing the hook 
(No. 4 is about the size) down the throat 
of the minnow and then twisting it so 
that it will pass out of the belly near the 
vent. The mouth of the bait-fish is then 
sewed or tied up and made fast to the 
leader or snell of the hook. It is well 
te make a small slit in the belly when 
the hook comes out, which will generally 
prevent the minnow from doubling up. 
A free-running, single action, or a good 
multiplying reel of the best make is 
indispensable; gut leaders, six to nine 
feet long, known in the shops as black 
bass leaders, will do the best work; a 
few moderate sized sinkers for rough 
weather; a good landing net, or gaff 
will complete the outfit for the practical, 
earnest fisher who thinks less of the cost 
and extent of his tackle than he does of 
the delight in killing so lordly a fish as 
“the fresh water salmon.” 

Using a boat is the general custom for 
either still fishing or trolling. On rivers 
eceasionally the fishing is done from the 
banks, the bait going down stream with 
the current. In trolling a man to row 
is of course necessary, and he should 
pull with a free, easy, but slow gait over 
the grounds frequented by salmon. The 
fisnerman allows fifty to one hundred 
feet of line to pay out, and when a fish 
* plucks,” he rises, if sure of his foot- 
ing, and fights his fish, the boatman, in 
the meantime steering away from the 
water vegetation, snags or other danger 
obstructions, and at the same time keep- 
ing his eyes sharply set to counteract 
any inward rushes of the fish by rowing 
sharply on or outward. Sometimes the 
landlocked will make as many as six 
leaps into the air, but seldom less than 


two, and frequently he will try the sulky 
dodge from which nothing but a strong 
pull on the line with a strain as great 
as the leader will bear, can move him. 

Some anglers contend that they can 
bring a landlocked salmon to the net or 
gaff, be he ever so large, in twenty min- 
utes. Now, the time required to kill 
any fish, even by the most experienced 
of anglers, is regulated by the condition 
and physical powers of the fish that is 
hooked, and a leaping salmon or other 
fsh is soon exhausted, or rather sooner 
exhausts itself, than one that fights be- 
low the surface. I have known a big 
sea salmon to be gaffed in fifteen min- 
utes, and then again a smaller one that 
was not brought within gaffing distance 
under an hour. Tarpon fishers well know 
the fallacy of predicting the time nec- 
essary to kill one of these acrobats, the 
weight of which ranges from fifty to 
over two hundred pounds. I have seen 
one of these leapers kill himself on his 
first leap, by some internal injury 
caused by falling flat on the side from a 
high leap, and then lie almost inert to 
be boated. And then again, an angling 
friend, John A. Sea, of Missouri, bat- 
tled with a hundred-and-fifty-pounder 
for four hours, during which the boat 
was pulled by the fish through Aransas 
Tass inlet (Texas) into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, where a high sea was running, and 
as I watched them from the beach, could 
see now and then the skiff on the crest 
of a great swell with the tarpon evi- 
dently in the hollow, and then again the 
fish would be above and the boat in the 
valley of the sea. Of course I could see 
neither the line nor the fish, but judged 
accurately of the conditions from the 
position of the angler in the stern of 
the boat. Brother Sea backed up my 
judgment of the circumstances as later 
on he proudly beached his quarry on the 
white shore of Mustang Island. 

In Grand lake in Washington county, 
Maine, the landlocked salmon is more 
abundant than in any other water known 
to me, and the best time to get them is 
in June, after which month the black 
flies are (at least they were some years 
ago) omniscient and poisonous, and con- 
tinue as a pest until the cool weather 
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comes in. During this interregnum, the 
fresh water salmon have a long rest, as 
formerly only a few anglers dared to 
face the winged brutes in the height of 
their carnival season. In October the 
sport of catching the landlocked is very 
fine, and in the gloaming they rise freely 
to a large yellow or yellow and black fly, 
but, doubtless, any other sombre-hued 
fly will answer as well. These Grand 
lake and stream fish rise fiercely and 
when hooked vault into the air, on a 
slack line, much in the manner of the 
black bass. 

In the July issue of Firtp anp STREAM 
the monograph of the landlocked sal- 
mon (“fresh water salmon”) will close 
with a few pages on the ouananiche or 
winninnish of the wild waters of the 
Grand Décharge. 


My attention has just been called to 
the exceptions made to my monograph 
on the Rainbow trouts by Mr. Henry 
Howard Rose, of Pasadena, California. 
First—as to the leaping when hooked 
of the rainbows of Kern river. My ex- 
perience led me to state that they did 
not do so on a slack line. Any species 
of trout can be forced to come out of 
the water by an undue tension of the 
line, but few indeed come of their own 
free will into the air. The rainbows of 
Kern river taken by me did not do so, 
as I try to handle my fish “ as if I loved 
them.” Again, the experience of Mr. 
Rose does not invalidate my own, as it 
frequently happens that the same species 
cf fish act very differently on different 
days and in varied sections of the same 
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stream. Furthermore, the planted rain- 
bows in the East, the original stock of 
which came from the McCloud river, 
California, almost invariably leap on a 
slack line which, so far as I can learn, 
iz an acquired habit since their importa- 
tion from the McCloud, where these fish 
do not have the constant habit of leap- 
ing when the line is slack. As I was 
careful to qualify my notes in the Kern 
river rainbow, by stating that those 
“taken by me” did not leap, there could 
possibly be no “reading between the 
lines” to get at my meaning. 

Second—I only fished the Kern river 
for some miles in the cation, most of my 
fishing being at or near the mouth of 
Voleano creek, up which I took the 
golden trout. I visited no other section 
of the Mt. Whitney country, but heard 
when I was there the history of the 
planting of the golden trout in the wa- 
ters of Cottonwood creek and other lakes 
and streams, so interestingly told by Mr. 
Rose. 

Third—The route we took to reach 
Mount Whitney was via Visalia by buck- 
board to Mineral King (traversed twice 
by me owing to an urgent telegram) 
and from thence to Kern river (sixty 
miles from Visalia as the bird flies) on 
mule back, the entire trip consuming 
about fourteen days. These specifica- 


tions are given to meet the wishes of 
Mr. Rose. I am aware and was then 
(1896) that there were shorter routes to 
the golden trout waters, but it suited my 
convenience and wishes to take the long- 
est trip through a new and picturesque 
country. 
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A TEXAN’S YEAR-ROUND HOME 


LIFE IN 


“ 


THe new “ fresh air” treatment of all 
pulmonary diseases has given a real gin- 
gery impetus to tent life from Maine to 
California and has demonstrated to the 
uninitiated the comfort and charm of 
the primitive way of keeping house. 
Tent life, the true antidote to the mi- 
asma of the crowded city, is to people 
of moderate means a sequel blessing to 
the bicycle. As the latter enables the 
city man, who, as yet, does not own an 
automobile, to reach the country quickly 
and cheaply, so the former brings coun- 
try homes within the reach of the most 
modest incomes. Instead of taking only 
an occasional glimpse at the green fields, 
almost every city dweller can make it 
possible to own his own rural villa and 
spend the summer months next to the 
heart of nature. He may devote his 
evenings to blowing smoke rings at the 
distant hot, dusty, noisy city, dangling 
his heels from the hammock under the 


A TENT 


trees and gleefully calculating the sav- 
ing on gas. 

To many people a tent is associated 
with ideas of discomfort. To such a one, 
a big living tent, with flooring, furni- 
ture, a stove, pictures, rngs, easy chairs, 
books —in short all the comforts of 
home—is in the nature of a revelation. 

This revelation the Southwest has ac- 
cepted. Throughout Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Southern California 
tents dot many a hillside, not only as 
residences of unfortunate consumptives, 
but also as dwellings of the sons of the 
soil. The humble Mexican peons, who 
are the laborers in that section, were the 
first to adopt the tent, but their supe- 
riors soon realized its opportunities and 
got into line with better tents and camp 
equipage. 

The most of the tents used in that rath- 
er expansive section of country, are four- 
teen byfourteen feet in dimension,of ten- 

















A IOUSE 


or twelve-ounce duck, with fly, and have 
an extra fly pitched in front as a porch. 
The side walls are five feet high, and 
usually lap over wainscoting built up 
eighteen inches to two feet on the sides. 
The ridge pole is ten feet from the floor, 
and this enables one to stand erect any- 
where in the tent without touching the 
canvas ceiling. The floor is of tongue- 
and-grooved lumber and is generally six 
to ten inches from the ground. The 
whole makes a large, airy room imper- 
vious to draughts, and weather-tight, 
capable of withstanding the hardest rain 
and windstorms, as the writer can tes- 
tify after living in a tent through the 
stormiest year Texas has known in two 
decades. 

The cost of such an outfit is exceec- 
ingly small. The following are the quo- 
tations of San Antonio, Texas, which 
are somewhat higher than those east of 
the Mississippi. 

One 14 by 14 ten oz. duck tent. .$19.50 


Lumber for floor.............- 7.00 
Lumber for wainscoting........ 3.50 
One extra fly, 10 by 12........ 3.75 
MN Sot it ha ainoedle nay cee 3.00 

| ee eee greene ae $36.75 


The cost of the furniture can be made 
as low as six or seven dollars, by util- 
izing dry-goods boxes; or for twelve or 
fifteen dollars a better outfit can be se- 
cured. In-short, for about fifty dollars 








TENT 


one can put up a country home large 
enough for two people to live in with 
comfort. 

A culinary department, consisting of 
kitchen and dining-room, can be added 
for about twenty dollars, distributed as 
follows: 

One 10 by 12 tent, with fly, for 


ee ee $11.25 

Extra fly, for wet weather dining- 
DUO ee eon eee eae 3.75 
SU US a ee 4.00 
I oii kate eta te heads $20.00 


Take then our city dweller of moder- 
ate means, let him buy or lease a smal! 
patch of ground near a brook or spring, 
within striking distance of the city. 
Here he can pitch his tent, settle his lit- 
tle family in healthful, rural surround- 
ings, and then, if necessity compels him, 
journey back to the city on his bicycle 
or the electric car every morning. And 
his country home need not cost him 
much over a hundred dollars. 

Compare the independent homelike- 
ness of this manner of living with the 
manifold discomforts of a crowded sum- 
ber boarding house or hotel. For a tithe 
of the sum exacted from him in such 
resorts, a man may become “lord of the 
manor,” pitch his tent so as to get the 
particular view across the hills that he 
admires, camp on the banks of his fav- 
orite fishing stream, may easily move 
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LIFE IN 
camp if the fancy strikes him and the 
whole family, dogs included, will be the 
happier and the healthier for and learn 
to look forward to the tenting time. 
There is something mysteriously de- 
lightful about life in a tent. It is get- 
ting close to all out-of-doors, a return to 
the natural and primitive way of living 
that strikes a responsive chord in all 
who try it. No dull walls of wood or 
brick shut out the songs of the morn- 
ing birds, or those droning voices of the 
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filters in, so that every breath you draw 
is a tonic to the heart and brain. In 
time you have the same confidence in 
your tent that a sailor has in his ship. 
No matter how the tent creaks and bel- 
lies and flaps, you may rest secure. 
Tent life reveals to a man anew the 
beauty of nature, the dewy freshness of 
early summer mornings, the soft radi- 
ance of moonlight nights that gleams 
opalescent through the canvas walls, the 
dank, cool smell of summer rains, and 
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night, whose drowsy monotone is na- 
ture’s sleep song. And be the day never 
so gloomy outside, inside the canvas 
walls are tinted a soft yellow, as though 
the clouds were breaking and the sun 
about to burst through. Be the night 
never so dark and cold and windy, the 
white tent walls reflect the ruddy light 
from your open stove and hold the ge- 
nial warmth within. So in your own 
white shell, you too may fall asleep like 
your fellow worms, cosy and snug. And 
by day and by night the fresh, pure air 
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the music of the varying breeze. It is 
living next neighbor to bird and beast 
and insect, our brothers, who came not 
up the long ascent, whose long-since-for- 
gotten language stirs in us yet fugitive 
associations with our own dark past. 
And we too strain our ears for some syl- 
lable of that vast secret whose begin- 
ning is the mystery called life and whose 
end is the mystery called death. So wells 
up in us inevitably a feeling of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of nature, and we be- 
come saner and better men. 
John B. Carrington. 
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ANTICIPATED VICTORY—BAIT CASTING FUL BANS 





BAIT CASTING FOR BLACK BASS 


By JAMES A. CRUIKSHANK 


HE modern method of bait casting, 

is only one of the many contribu- 
tions of the West to the list of American 
sports; and the ever widening distribu- 
tion of the black bass renders any new 
and approved method of taking that 
game fish a matter of wide interest to 
anglers at large. Strange to say, very 
little information regarding 
hait casting seems to have fil- 
tered through the eastern 
part of the country. In many 
localities, where the bass are 
found in Jarge numbers, the 
newer methods of taking them 
are absolutely unknown to all 
but a few traveled or well- 
read experts. 

Three interesting peculiar- 
ities explain the strong hold 
which the new sport of bait 
casting is taking on Amer- 
ican anglers. First, there 
may be named the activity 
with which it is associated. 
Again, it meets the American 
longing for change of scene. 
Thirdly, it meets all protest 
against the use of live bait. 
Aside from ethics, the diffi- 
culty of securing live bait is 
one of the nuisances of ang- 
ling. Often as much time is 
spent in obtaining bait as in 
fishing, and in many places 
the live bait supply simply 
cannot be had; or it must be 
transported long distances at 
considerable trouble, 
expense and risk of 
loss by death. The 
frog or the minnow 
used by the caster 
may as well be killed 
mercifully at the 
start, for a few long 
casts usually kills the 
bait in any case. 





Modern bait casting is therefore almost 
revolutionary. It introduces new meth- 
ods, new implements, new baits, and it 
offers opportunity for the taking of 
game fish with light and beautiful 
tackle, than which there can be no finer 
sport. 

The rod for the modern bait caster 

must be light in weiglit, 
\ fairly strong in the sec- 
ond joint and butt, and 
flexible and springy in 
the tip joint. Split bam- 
boo is probably the best 
material if a reasonably 
good price is paid, but a 
good lancewood rod can 
be had for not much over 
half the price. The fit- 
tings should be of Ger- 
man silver. The steel 
rod is also achieving wide 
popularity in the bait 
casting field. 

As to the length of the 
rod, tastes differ. Record 
casts have been made 
with rods of five and one- 
half feet total length. A 
casting machine a bit ul- 
tra but for the time pop- 
ular. The weight varies 
with the material, but 
correct balance is far 
more important than 
fractions of ounces in 
weight. Five ounces is 
a light weight, eight a 

medium, and ten a 
heavy weight in 
s plit bamboo; in 
lancewood seven is 
a good medium 
weight; while in 
steel eight ounces 
is a fair weight. 
Sometimes the rod 








With light and beautiful tackle consists of inde- 





The side cast from the 


pendent butt and one-piece tip, but 
the two-piece rods have much to com- 
mend them in convenience. On_ the 
bait casting rod the reel seat is set 
above the hand, and a very short hand- 
grasp is often placed above the reel seat, 
for the purpose of holding the rod when 
spooling the line. The value of this 
second hand-grasp is somewhat doubt- 
ful, and it has a tendency to injure the 
balance of the rod. Cork makes a satis- 
factory handle, since it is extremely 
light, does not become slippery, and af- 
fords a firm grip. A large metal finger 
hook is sometimes attached to the under 
side of the reel band for the first finger 
to engage, but there is such a difference 
in the lengths of hands and fingers, that 
these hooks are not always satisfactory. 
It is a good plan to attach the finger 
hook permanently to the rod by wrap- 
ping when the correct position is as- 
certained. 

The guides of the bait-casting rod 
should be large and simple in design. 
The agate guides are beautiful and add 
much to the finish and style of a rod, 
but there are not wanting experts who 
think them quite as productive of fric- 
tion as the cheaper and simpler guides. 
Some good rods have the first guide above 
the hand of agate. My personal choice 





recl is the next step 


is a three-coil guide of German silver 
wire of the calibre of a knitting needle, 
and about the circumference of a one- 
cent piece. The popular “ stirrup top,” 
or two-coil wire top, makes a good end 
guide. Usually there are far too many 
guides put on casting rods, either for 
salt or fresh water use. A _ five-and-a- 
half-foot rod does not require more than 
three, at the most, with the tip, yet they 
are often fitted with six or seven guides. 

The reel is not the place for economy 
in selecting a bait-casting outfit. It 
ought to be the best one can afford. 
Since with care a good reel will last an 
ordinary man a lifetime, it is wisdom 
to invest for the future, and besides, the 
satisfaction ‘in its use will compensate 
for any possible pangs of conscience over 
the extravagance which permitted its 
purchase. It ought to be a fifty to eighty 
yard quadruple multiplying, and of 
either German silver or rubber, or both. 
Neither nickel nor brass is permanently 
satisfactory. Jeweled bearings are the 
limit of luxury and excellence. The so- 
called free spindle in which the spool 
ean be revolved while the handle is at 
rest, is one form of casting reel, as well 
as the even spooling device, by which 
the line is evenly distributed on the bar- 
rel, while it is being reeled in. The 
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BAIT CASTING 


wide and the medium spool each has its 
siaunch advocates, with the preponder- 
ance of expert opinion on the side of the 
wide spool. One may strongly advocate 
square rather than round reel handles. 
An angler who has once used this shape 
of handle is its enthusiastic friend. 

The line is of great importance. Good 
casting cannot be done with an unsuit- 
able line. Braided silk is the material. 

is less likely to kink than linen, is 
stronger in proportion to bulk, and will 
stand harder usage, although the best 
casting line is of no very long life. The 
line should be carefully dried after use. 
Raw silk rots readily when left in wet 
coil. No sizing or waterproofing of any 
kind is employed on a line for bait cast- 
ing, since that would stiffen it and im- 
pede free delivery from the reel. 

Live baits, frogs and minnows, are 
used to a great extent, but many new 
artificial baits have proved their effi- 
ciency and are rapidly coming into pop- 
ular use. In many cases they resemble 
nothing on earth above, or the waters 
under the earth, and strange to say, 
some of the most ludicrous have proved 
the most taking. No excuse whatever 


can exist for supplying these various 


FOR BLACK BASS 


baits with a large number of flying 
gangs. One or two of the worst artifi- 
cial baits have no less than fifteen hooks 
attached. Remove all but three single 
hooks, and put yourself on the side of 
decent sportsmanship. Even the treble 
hook was an invention of the devil. It 
has cut more fingers, caught more snags, 
spoiled more tackle books, and caused 
more profanity than any other one im- 
plement of the angler’s art. It ought 
long ago to have been universally abol- 
ished by statute, as New Jersey has ,al- 
ready done for it. 

Generally speaking, the big, flashy 
baits, making a wake like a Mississippi 
river steamboat, are taking baits in 
wild and unfrequented regions. 

As to the cast itself, there are three 
methods now in vogue. ‘The simplest 
and easiest of mastery is the Greenwood 
luke style, sometimes described as “ the 
stripping in” method. This is best prac- 
ticed from a dock or wharf, and may 
be described as follows: Draw off from 
your reel a half dozen arm’s lengths of 
line, coiling them on the dock near your 
left foot. Draw your bait up to within 
six inches of the tip of your rod. Swing 
your body around to the right, until you 














The overhead cast must start quicker, obtain greater speed and stop more suddenly 
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face nearly about. Now, with a delib- 
erate, accelerating, slightly upward mo- 
tion, bring your arm and rod sharply 
around the half circle, and when half 
way “round, release the hold your left 
hand has on the line; let it pay out 
through your hand, and your bait will 
go sailing off into space. As the bait 
alights on the water, begin stripping in 
your line, coiling it at your feet for an- 
other cast. Of course, in playing your 
fish you will be compelled to use your 
left hand, instead of your reel, to con- 
trol your line, and this fashion is em- 
ployed by some of the world’s most noted 
anglers in their playing of salmon. 

The side cast from the reel is the next 
step in interest and progress. It intro- 
duces that most difficult of all angling 
tricks, the “thumbing” of the reel at 
high speed, more difficult than the art 
of fly casting. Here the bait is reeled 
up to within six or eight inches of the 
rod, the right thumb is pressed on the 
spool of the reel, and the cast is made 
by a swing of the arm and body exactly 
similar to the Greenwood lake cast; but 
the line is released by reducing the pres- 
sure of the right thumb on the spool of 
the reel. At no time must the thumb 
be entirely lifted from the reel, or it will 
over-run, and a snarl occur in the line. 
This delicacy of pressure on the spool 
of the reel, difficult as it is to acquire, 
is indeed the crux of bait casting; 
master it, and you have learned the art, 
about which there is a fascination which 
can hardly be described. One of the 
most noted anglers of America, widely 
known for his inventions, described to 
me not long ago how the thing captured 
his fancy, and how he sat down on the 
floor of his long drawing-room and prac- 
ticed until he caught the knack. Today 
he admits that no method of angling 
interests him so much as this modern 
style of bait casting. 

The side cast is as practical as the 
overhead, and if faithfully practiced, is 
sufficiently accurate. It has the disad- 
vantage of requiring more room for the 
swing, but on the other hand the deli- 
cate spooling of the reel is easier in this 
‘ase than in the overhead cast. 

The overhead cast is performed by 


carrying the rod over the right shoulder 
until the bait is a foot below the level 
of the caster’s shoulder, then by a quick, 
steady swing, and the carefully timed 
release of the thumb pressure on the 
reel, sending the bait upward and out- 
ward to the chosen spot. The overhead 
cast must start quicker, obtain greater 
speed, and stop more suddenly than the 
side cast. The quick stop renders care- 
ful thumbing extremely difficult; em- 
ployed by most tournament winners, it is 
capable of great accuracy. 

A good average cast would be seventy- 
five feet, and such casting will produce 
results if the fish are in the mood for 
either food or fight. Almost as good 
distances can be made by the side method 
and the Greenwood lake style. The best 
casters in the overhead or semi-over- 
head style let the rod turn forty-five de- 
grees during the cast, the reel at the end 
of the cast being on end, or with plates 
parallel to the earth. The leverage of 
the rod is brought against the fore fin- 
ger, low down, that is to say, on the in- 
ner edge of the hand. 

The reward of the proficient bait 
caster is sure. No known method of an- 
gling will yield larger returns of pleas- 
ure or larger catches of game fish. It 
is practiced more and more by muscal- 
lunge anglers, with spoon or large baits. 
Tor black bass it is far and away the 
nost killing style of angling. The nat- 
ural frog is the best and most lasting 
bait for bass. Minnows are more tender 
and destructible. A small spoon and 
pork rind is a taking and convenient 
lure, and of growing popularity. The 
long distance delivery is what does the 
trick with any bait. The bass, fifty to 
seventy-five feet away from the angler, 
does not see him, but notices only the 
lure, which he assails boldly, for reasons 
best known to fish intelligence. 

Bait casting is practiced by some la- 
dies, and the feminine delicacy of touch 
is useful in learning to thumb a reel. 
The illustrations herewith depict a pop- 
ular and successful lady bait caster. 
They are correct in detail, except that 
in the illustration of the overhead cast 
the tip of the rod should be a little lower 
than as shown. 














TALES OF A TENDERFOOT 


I—The Mountain Top 


WEN the late lamented Bill Nye pur- 
chased his agricultural lay-out in North 
Carolina he described it as his “ side- 
hill” farm. Later, the term seeming 
to lack sufficient expression, he called it 
his “ upright ” farm. Still later, the lat- 
ter adjective appeared much too tame, 
so Nye termed the place his “ overhang- 


ing” farm. That is the way the moun- 
tain struck the tenderfoot. When he 


started to climb the mountain sloped at 
an accommodating angle of about forty- 
five degrees. After an hour of steady 
uphill work it seemed that he was scal- 
ing a perpendicular wall. In another 
hour he easily imagined he was climbing 
and clinging along the under side of the 
mountain, like a fly walking on a ceil- 
ing. 

After two hours of steady mountain 
climbing it is no strain on a tenderfoot’s 
imagination to picture his primordial an- 
cestors as true brothers to the apes he 
has seen in the zoo. 

The tenderfoot intended to go up in 
a straight line. The path he really fol- 
lowed, however, was something like an 
old-fashioned worm fence, only more so. 
After he had scrambled up _hiil-sides, 
over boulders, through countless meshes 
of underbrush and intertangled net- 
works of fallen pines, up ravines and 
gullies and canons, up the sides of per- 
pendicular cliffs, for what seemed to him 
a long enough time to climb three moun- 
tains, he concluded to stop and take his 
bearings. He found he was about one- 
third of the way up. 

But all things come to an end, and so 
at last did this. At least he thought it 
did, although he had to walk a mile or 
two further along the range before he 
really emerged on the highest point. Un- 
til that time he would not look. 


It was a revelation—the discovery of 
a new world. 


Human language is always inade- 
quate, but never more so than when at- 
tempting to describe a sublime spectacle 
in nature. Only a few little signs and 
symbols into which to translate infinity. 


A transparently clear day in the end 
of June! Around you a perfect amphi- 
theater of snowy peaks! To the east- 
ward, perhaps twenty miles distant, a 
long sweep of the main range contain- 
ing some of the highest points in the 
Rockies! Beneath you, like a map, Mid- 
dle park—cut into countless squares and 
patches of different hues of green—trav- 
ersed by streams like ribbons of silver 
and roads like threads of sand!  A\l- 
most directly under you the clear and 
limpid depths of Grand lake, gleaming 
like a diamond in the morning light! 


You seem as high as all the peaks 
around, and from them comes a deli- 
cious breath of snow. 


The tenderfoot was translated into an- 
other realm. He loved nature and here 
he was alone with nature in her sublim- 
est mood. There might be in the world 
scenes equally beautiful. He did not 
know. He doubted it. Besides, this was 
enough. For a long time he was silent, 
but as he turned again and again to that 
far-off eastern range, the spectacle grew 
upon him until at last the thoughts in 
him were so great that they could be con- 
tained no longer and broke from him in 
apostrophes and ejaculations. 


But no matter what he said. For 
there are at least three times when a 
man is not responsible for his utter- 
ances: when he is drunk, when he is in 
love, and when he is on a mountain top. 

J. A. Edgerton. 








In spite of the high-power intelligence 
and activity manifested by our friends of 
the New Nature school, 


THE we question very much 
BALANCE whether there can be dis- 
OF covered a single instance 
NATURE where man has very much 


improved upon nature. 
We import bass into a trout lake, and the 
trout disappear. We put trout into a 
grayling stream, and the grayling van- 
ish. We import English sparrows, and 
we lose our bluebirds and many other 
native songsters. What is gained by all 
this? We think it might be better were 
nature left alone. She has for quite a 
term of years shown hef ability to run 
things on a pretty satisfactory basis. 

There was the case of the muskrat and 
the river levees of the state of Louis- 
iana, allied wherewith was the unpopular 
yet not useless alligator. In that part of 
the Mississippi river valley near the 
mouth of the Red river, in Concordia 
parish, there are millions of muskrats. 
The United States government has tried 
to dispose of them, but has failed, in spite 
of the known fact that muskrats are the 
cause of many great crevasses in the 
levees, which cost millions of dollars. 
The Missouri Pacifie railroad, and we pre- 
sume it only fair to state that a railroad 
is greater than the national government, 
failed also to make its embankments hold 
in that part of the country. The musk- 
rat was mightier than the spade. 

What has this to do with alligators and 
the balance of nature? Nothing in parti- 
cular, except that alligators do not bother 
levees, and do live on muskrats to a great 
extent. The unprotected alligator has 


had a premium put on his head.- He has 
been butchered for sport and for the mar- 


ket. He is a disappearing species. In 
the older times, brother Alligator took 
eare of brother Muskrat. Here is an in- 
stance where the national government— 
where, indeed, not even a railroad com- 
pany—-has been able to set quite even 
again the disturbed balance of nature. 


When the railroads and express com- 
panies of the United States put their 
shoulders to the wheel, the 
CORPORA- game of America will be 
TIONS AND preserved. From that time 
GAME forward, the sportsman 
LAWS and the angler will have 
good hunting and _ good 
fishing. From that time forward the laws 
will be observed. Common earriers are 
looking for business, and they care noth- 
ing for laws so long as they get the busi- 
ness and show satisfactory dividends at 
the end of each year. The general pas- 
senger agent of a railroad cares nothing 
for the depletion of a new wilderness 
country which has just been tapped by 
one of his branch lines. He wants to 
make a good showing for his office, and 
all he eares for is to sell plenty of tick- 
ets to the new country. The express com- 
pany operating over the same line cares 
not in the least whether or not the law 
is violated. It wants heaps of venison 
to transport at so much per pound. 

The common earriers have made Amer- 
ica, and have well nigh ruined it, and in 
no respect is the latter more true than in 
the matter of our fish and game supply. 
Yet we believe that this attitude of these 
great corporations in the latter respect is 
largely one of ignorance. Not all railroad 
officials are students of the question of 
game supply. In general they presume 
that the amount of game coming in over 
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their lines will continue indefinitely, just 
as do the shipments of beef and poultry 
from the farming regions. Thus far, the 
opening up of new regions, and the dili- 
gence of the great game dealers of the 
large cities, has given them apparent, 
though not real ground for this belief. 
We should be reluctant to state that rail- 
roads and express companies willfully 
break the law; yet that they willfully or 
ignorantly do so every year, even in spite 
of the Lacey Act, is something which ad- 
mits of no doubt whatever, and remains 
easily susceptible of proof to the skeptical. 
It may seem presumptuous to some, but 
to us it seems but common sense to point 
out to these great common carriers the 
folly of their ignorant or careless attitude 
in these regards. There is an enormous 
yearly traffic which has to do with sport 
and sportsmen. Enforce the game laws, 
and there would always be game and fish. 
So long as the latter were true, the volume 
of sporting traffic, in view of the growing 
leisure class of America, and the growing 
love for outdoor sports, might be depend- 
ed upon to inerease in yearly volume, and 
to possess magnitude not in the least to 
be overlooked by any conservative man- 
agement. 

As compared with the railroads and the 
express companies of America, the 
sportsmen are powerless. Their influence 
in state and national affairs is but a drop 
in the bucket, as compared with that of 
these great combinations of capital. It 
will be a joyous day for sport and for 
game protection in America, when these 
great common earriers shall exact of all 
their agents and of all their customers an 
explicit observance of the game laws of 
state and nation. They can indeed solve 
the question of game protection, and solve 
it in a day. 


It seems that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
somewhat noted for his riches, has of- 
fered a five million dollar 

ALL fund for American heroes. 
AMERICA ‘The mere separation of five 
million dollars from Mr. 

Carnegie is a matter of no special news 
interest, but there does lie a grain of in- 
terest in the fact that Mr. Carnegie in- 
cludes in his term “America” all of the 
United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land. We do not worship Mr. Carnegie. 
We do not constitute him a hero. We feel 
that he has done as much to un-American- 
ize America as the next. We do not even 
feet quite assured that a fund of five mil- 


lion dollars or of five million cents is 
necessary to call forth, to clarify, or to 
record the heroism of this country. We 
do, however, fall heartily into line with 
Mr. Carnegie, geographically speaking. 
We should gladly hail the men of Canada 
and Newfoundland as our brothers in 
America. Perhaps within forty years the 
Republic of Mexico will be a part of the 
Republic of the United States. Perhaps 
in fifty years Canada and the United 
States may have one flag. We wish we 
might say that and give no hurt to the 
loyalty of our friends and brothers on the 
North. But, whether or not there be one 
flag or two, there may be one people in ef- 
fect. Should Mr. Andrew Carnegie at the 
close of his life have done only a little 
toward broadening the classification of the 
terms America and Americans, we might 
perhaps be more inclined to rank him as 
a hero than we are to-day disposed to do. 


There has been such a flux of false nat- 
ural history writing in this country of 
late, that one ought not to 
MODERN be surprised at finding al- 
NATURAL most any sort of a state- 
HISTORY — ment made in print. Pub- 
lishers and public seem 
ready to accept the statements of writers 
whose ignorance or whose audacity in 
some cases might rather be described as 
magnificent than deplorable. The Evening 
World of March 11 has this to say regard- 
ing the woodcock, a bird of great interest 
to sportsmen: 

“Tn the woodeock of northern Maine the 
bill is found at its greatest development. 
The tongue much resembles an angle 
worm, and is very long and admirably 
adapted for sucking sap. Sometimes the 
tongue is not only long and brush-like, 
but barbed at the point, so that it can 
impale its prey. The feet are adapted for 
swimming in various ways.” 

We submit that the above is worthy the 
best efforts of Rev. Mr. Long, or of Mr. 
Roberts, or Mr. Thompson Seton. Indeed, 
it could hardly be surpassed by the most 
advanced disciple of the New Nature 
school. Prithee note the fact that the feet 
of the woodeock are adapted for swim- 
ming in “various ways.” Personally we 
have never noted the woodeock to swim in 
various ways, or indeed in any way at all; 
but being plain folk, and somewhat ad- 
dicted to the fashions of nature before the 
renaissance, our observations may perhaps 
not have been wholly accurate. For those 
who do not hold to the old school of na- 
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ture, we counsel the writers of the Even- 
ing World and the New Nature books, 
wherein, we opine, Almighty God may 
find information to His advantage in fash- 
ioning and animating creatures heretofore 
supposed to move and have their being un- 
der His sole supervison. 


Mr. John G. Shortall, president of the 
Illinois Humane Society, recently stopped 
a fox hunt, which was to 
HUMANE have been held in one of 
SOCIETY the lower counties of that 
FOX HUNT state, and which, in certain 
quarters, had been insti- 
tuted as a sort of social function. The 
agent of the Humane Society said to the 
assembled huntsmen that there was no 
law against killing a fox, but that there 
was a law insisting that any fox must be 
killed in a proper and humane manner. 
He did not classify the death of the chase 
as a humane one. He stated that should 
the fox be subjected to any torture, prompt 
arrest of the huntsmen would follow. 
This attitude on the point of the officer of 
the Society was sufficient to cause the 
abandonment of the hunt. It should be 
added that the fox was a tame one and 
that it was brought to the grounds in a 
bag for turning down. 

We should not feel ourselves quite as 
ready as Mr. Shortall, able and well mean- 
ing man as he is, to pass upon the abso- 
lute ethics, the absolute right or wrong of 
any form of sport. We believe that the 
lust of slaughter is more or less a matter 
of youth. The senile butcher is more to 
be despised than the young man fresh and 
eager in the shooting field. For ourselves, 
as we advance in years, we modify some- 
what our own personal zeal in such mat- 
ters. Freely according to others indi- 
vidual right of judgment, we ourselves 
none the less would not eare to shoot a 
quail which had been trapped—nay, nor 
even a pigeon which had been trapped. 
We would not care to ride after a fox 
which was turned out of a bag. As to 
abolishing the whole sport of fox hunting, 
as Mr. Shortall would gladly do, old as we 
are, we could not subscribe to anything 
like that. Upon the contrary, we know 
that cross country riding after a real fox, 
a wild fox, one full of cunning, and with 
all his chance for escape, is a sport very 
well fit for a man. Fox hunting has done 
somewhat for the manhood of old Eng- 
land. We take it second-hand from Eng- 
land, as a matter of course, and through 
the lower colonies which once were chil- 


dren of old England. The sport of riding 
to hounds as practiced in the American 
South is none the less distinct, American, 
a product of that soil, and not a matter 
in any sense of aping or imitation. There- 
fore, it is a man’s sport in every particular. 
Riding to hounds in a real chase is a man’s 
sport, and to talk of its abolishment is to 
blow your breath against the wind. For 
this sort of thing, the real thing, the manly 
thing, we confess an admiration which we 
hope will endure into our uttermost de- 
clining years. For the so-called sport of 
riding after a trapped fox, we have not 
even toleration. For a so-called fox hunt 
which is a matter of society or a matter 
of fashion, we have nothing but contempt. 
We incline rather to the real thing in 
sport, and are disposed to believe that this 
particular form of the real thing will en- 
dure for many generations. This we say 
with all respect and courtesy to Mr. Short- 
all, who is a gentleman of kindly impulses, 
and who during his life has done the 
world, and the sportsmen thereof, very 
much more good than harm. 


There was introduced in the senate of 
the United States, on February 8, what is 
known as the Dillingham 

THE GREAT bill on Alaska game. It is 
GAME OF entitled “An Act for the 
ALASKA Protection of Game in 
Alaska, and for Other Pur- 

poses.” The first portion of the title is 
false, the latter true. The title is correct 
in so far as it states that the intention of 
the act is for “other purposes.” The Dil- 
lingham bill is strictly in the interest of 
hide hunters and dealers in trophies and 
meat. It proposes to repeal the act of 
June 7, 1902. It proposes to set up a li- 
eense of $25 for residents and $250 
for non-residents. It authorizes the ship- 
ping of the heads, hides and meats of two 
deer, moose and caribou under such li- 
censes. Upon the face of it a strict meas- 
ure, and perhaps unnecessarily strict upon 
non-residents, the most dangerous part of 
this law appears to us to be the loophole 
of allowing a conditional traffic in heads, 
hides and meat of big game animals. A 
loophole is all that the game dealer or hide 
hunter wishes. It is the loophole which 
has defeated the purposes of every good 
game law of the United States. It is the 
loophole which has kept open the great 
game markets of New York, Boston, Chi- 
eago and St. Louis. It is the loophole 
in the law which has destroyed the game 
of the American West. It is the loophole 
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in this proposed bill which will allow 
shooters to go on in the same old ruinous 
American way and destroy the great game 
of Alaska, almost our sole remaining hunt- 
ing ground for great game, our sole train- 
ing ground for that rugged sportsmanship 
which was the privilege of our American 
fathers. 

Keep Alaska as it is. We want it. It 
belongs to us, to the Americans, and not 
to a few hide hunters and meat sellers. 


Don’t take a cocktail. Just breathe. 
This is the advice of a doctor who does 
not believe in the old med- 


DON’T ical policy of mystery, but 
TAKE A who undertakes philosoph- 
COCKTAIL ically to explain to any 


patient why such and such 
a remedy should be beneficial. 

“Don’t take a cocktail,” said this physi- 
cian. “Try breathing. There are times 
when the average American business man, 
especially if he be approaching the mid- 
dle-age line, feels a dullness and lassitude, 
a feebleness of faculties which he finds 
difficult to combat. He wants to do his 
work and do it well. He wants his ideas to 
be keen and bright. In short, he wants 
his working machine to work, and to work 
at its best, and is disturbed when he finds 
this machine sluggish, unresponsive. He 
takes a cocktail in the first place, and to 
his surprise finds that he is able to go 
ahead. The machine works—indeed it 
buzzes with activity for a time. After a 
while, he takes two cocktails, and pres- 
ently begins to take them in the middle of 
the day, or at almost any time when he 
finds the machine a little heavy and dull. 
After while he feels listless and ‘let down’ 
nearly every morning. He can think to a 
certain extent, but can not think in the 
way he wants to. He resolves that after 
while he will take a rest. For the present 
he takes a cocktail. As to the latter, I 
say to him, Don’t. 

“Now if you are working with a piece 
of machinery, say a typewriter, what do 
you do to make it run more smoothly? 
You don’t put a lot more oil on it and 
gum and clog it all up. You clean it first. 
You can best clean the blood by breathing. 
The blood passes through the lungs, and 
it needs and expects to find there plenty of 
fresh air with oxygen in it. If it can’t 
find perfectly fresh air, it needs more air 
which is not perfectly fresh. It needs to 
be cleaned by contact with the air. 

“When you are ‘let down’,” continued 
this physician, “don’t take a cocktail. Just 
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breathe. Put your finger on your pulse 
and get its rhythm. During eight beats, 
draw in the breath, breathing deep and 
low, and forcing the diaphragm down first, 
then filling the upper lungs. Then exhale 
this breath during four beats of the pulse. 
Once in a while hold the lungs full of 
breath as long as you can without expul- 
sion. Jn doing this, you are simply clean- 
ing the machine. You are cleaning the 
blood. At the same time you are giving 
that little fillip to the action of the heart 
and the nervous system, which you 
thought you were giving when you took 
the cocktail. In the latter case, you didn’t 
clean the machine. You simply ran it a 
little faster and gummed it up a little 
more. You can get the same results, the 
same feeling of exhilaration and of accom- 
plishment, without taking the cocktail, 
and at the same time the machine will 
steadily improve in its running quality. 
Breathe the best air you can get and plenty 
of it. It is as necessary as food. The 
heart and lungs act involuntarily. In hur- 
ried business life they become too involun- 
tary. In that case, don’t take a cocktail, 
just breathe.” 

To the above advice, which seems to us 
logical, we can only add our own profes- 
sional counsel, which is to do the breath- 
ing as much as possible in the woods, in 
the mountains, beside the streams. The 
air there is better. 


The most unscientific thing in all the 
world is science itself. Never was a 
“eure” in all the world 
which did not claim sci- 
ence as at least its godfa- 
ther. In the past, learned 
physicians found the hairs from the tail 
of a black cat brayed in a mortar with 
toes from a bat and mixed with the 
blood of a toad, to be an excellent thing 
for phthisis. Later on there were those 
who preferred powdered gold for the 
same ailment. There have been many 
cures, from time to time, from the blue 
light cure to osteopathy and the bare- 
foot cure, all of them founded on science. 
Recently, however, a cure was suggested 
for pulmonary complaints which appeals 
to us, perhaps by reason of our over 
superstition, as oftering a certain amount 
of reasonableness. Dr. W. A. Evans, of 
the city of Chicago, had as a patient a 
gentleman of the Hyde Park suburb who 
was afflicted with tuberculosis. The win- 
ter of Chicago is no gentle matter, and 
to winter in a tent in Chicago would 
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seem to require a certain heroism. Yet 
sleeping out all winter in a tent was 
what Dr. Evans prescribed for his 
patient. The latter put up in a 10 x 12 
tent in his door yard, installed in it a 
sleeping bag and a stove, and has used 
this as his dormitory throughout the 
winter of 1903-04. To be sure, the doctor 
allowed certain luxuries, such as a hot 
water bag, but the patient was at least 
subjected to an imitation of outdoor 
life. Always the pure outdoor air filtered 
freely in through the weave of the can- 
vas. The physician reports thus: “A 
well marked case of tuberculosis had 
been developed, but from the beginning 
of the experiment, the disease has made 
no progress whatever. Fever sweats sub- 
sided in six weeks. Improvement has 
been gradual and persistent, and at the 
present time a practically normal condi- 
tion has been reached.” 

Divested of medical learnedness, we 
take this to mean that the patient has 
improved. We have no doubt that a 
great many others will take up this 
matter of tent sleeping as a fad, for as a 
people we are the most hysterical in the 
world. A good many people will die 
from this, as they have from other scien- 
tific discoveries. At the same time, al- 
though there will be abuse of this, as 
of countless other “cures,” we fancy that 
science is in the vicinity, if not upon the 
immediate trail of the truth in this little 
instance. There should be care and 
judgment in all these matters, yet any 
lover of the out-of-doors knows how 
much benefit there may be in tent life 
under proper circumstances. Shock and 
too much exposure must, of course, be 
avoided. But even these can be with- 
stood in time by a person who upon first 
going into camp seemed delicate in the 
extreme. The camp liver is getting 
closer to the natural life with which civ- 
ilization and its customs are but com- 
promises. The doctor who gets his 
patients back to nature is unscientifically 
scientifie. He is. placing them where 
they will not long need doctors, if they 
take the nature cure in time. No one 
gets sick out of doors. No one takes 
cold in camp. No one has a headache 
while fishing. No one ever felt ill while 
hunting. We presume that a man could 
be killed in a tent, and that the doctors 
will now indeed proceed to kill a good 
many in that way. Even so, we take that 


to be better than bat’s claws and the hair 
of the sable Thomas cat. 
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We must classify as fiction of an inter- 
esting sort the comment of the Los 
Angeles Times, of Cali- 
THE WHITE fornia, upon the white goat 
GOAT IN of the Northern moun- 
FICTION tains of the United States. 
In the opinion of the Los 
Angeles 7'imes, white goats are a drug on 
the market in the Seattle district, a whole 
eareass, head, horns and all, being pur- 
chasable for $2.00. The meat retails, ac- 
cording to this account, at 5 cents a 
pound in the Puget Sound emporium. 
The writer of the above information 
adds: “The white goat is clothed with 
hair, instead of wool like the bighorn 
sheep of the mountains. With the excep- 
tion of the horns, which are black, the 
goats are pure white, which makes them 
almost indiscernible against the snow- 
covered mountain side.” Of course any 
hunter who has killed both animals knows 
that the loose spongy hair of the bighorn 
eannot be called wool, and knows also 
that the thick, loose wool which underlies 
the white hair of the mountain goat, is 
one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the pelt. A mountain sheep skin, with 
its brittle hair, is not desirable as a rug. 
The skin of the mountain Billy, with its 
dense mat of wool, is almost less desirable, 
for it forms an ideal home for all manner 
of moths. As to the flesh of the goat, if 
the animal be young, it is tolerable or en- 
durable, but meat from an old goat is 
something which the mountain hunter 
views with scorn. Upon the other hand, 
the flesh of the bighorn is, in the opinion 
of nearly every one who has ever eaten it, 
the most palatable and delicate of all wild 
meat. Lastly, if there is a black rock any- 
where to be found on the mountain side, 
it is there that the stupid goat is very apt 
to repair, showing its defiance of protec- 
tive coloration. 


We are credibly informed that the 
League of American Sportsmen would like 
Uncle Sam to set aside in 
Oklahoma a large tract of 
land as a national game 
preserve. Here, in the 
opinion of those back of 
the movement, there might be propagated, 
by the national government, numbers of 
deer, moose, earibou, grouse, wild turkeys 
and many other birds and animals which, 
in the words of the school boy, are too 
numerous to mention. In the opinion of 
these gentlemen it would be but a simple 
matter to stock the exhausted covers of 
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any given state from these national breed- 
ing grounds. The state of Maine, for in- 
stance, is short on wild turkeys. All it 
has to do is to send to Oklahoma and get 
a few hundred thousand. Does Illinois 
need quail, all she need to do is to ask 
Oklahoma for a million. The idea is 
easily grasped. It is very simple, and very 
simply foolish and impractical, of course. 

What the American people need is not 
more cake to eat, but more parental chas- 
tisement in the way of proving that Amer- 
ica can not both have her cake and eat it. 
Any other country in the world knows that 
you can not go on killing poultry without 
regard to the breeding stock. The idea of 
replenishment is good, but in effect it 
must come after the knowledge of the law 
that you cannot kill your breeding stock 
and still expect to raise poultry. The na- 
tional game law we may one day have, as 
indeed we have today in part, and it is 
immeasurably better than many scores of 
state laws. The national preserve, the na- 
tional panacea, is simply the mere proof of 
the fact that the American people are 
wholly lawless, that they do not want law 
or restraint. They do not need a national 
game preserve so much as they need a na- 
tional renovation of spirit and a nation- 
al revolution of ideas. This is a commer- 
cial age, and a corrupt one. Its corrup- 
tion lies not in its politicians, but in the 
men behind the politicians. The laxity of 
our game laws has cost us our American 
game, but behind that laxity was the ruth- 
lessness and the lawlessness of the Ameri- 
‘an people themselves. Until this selfish- 
ness, this ruthlessness, this lawlessness 
shall have been modified or abolished, 
there will be no virtue in national game 
law panaceas, nor in national game pre- 
serves. 


What are the two most widely known 
animals of the world—those of which some 
sort of mental picture is 

THE WOLF most easily to be produced 
IN FACT in the minds of the great- 
AND FABLE est portion of the world’s 
population ? We should 

say, perhaps, the lion and the wolf. Of 
these, the latter is most generally accept- 
ed in the history of the world as the in- 
spiration for human terror. The wolf is 
more dreaded of humanity than any other 
animal. No doubt we of today inherit 
that dread from ancestors who had occa- 
sion to fear the long fanged quadruped, 
for there are few portions of the world 
today where the wolf is really dangerous 
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to mankind. Dangerous to man’s pocket, 
to his herds and flocks, he is still today 
in many portions of the country. A ranch 
in Montana or New Mexico may pay 
many hundreds of dollars a year for gray 
wolf scalps. Such a scalp is cheap at 
twelve or fifteen dollars to the rancher, 
for the gray robber would certainly have 
destroyed many times that value in calves 
or colts from the range. Yet in spite of 
all the warfare made upon them, and all 
the prices put upon their heads, these 
dreaded, mysterious, ghostlike, terror-in- 
spiring creatures still hold their own. 
Outcast for ages, hated, persecuted, they 
still endure, each for himself, and with- 
out a friend on earth, even among his 
own kind. Last year the state of Minne- 
sota paid out over six thousand dollars a 
month in the best of the wolf season. On 
one day of the month of last March, the 
state auditor paid $6,158.50 in wolf bount- 
ies. The total for the few months pre- 
ceding was $36,548.50. On this basis 
the current year will foot up nearly as 
much as the two years preceding, which 
appears to indicate that brother Wolf is 
holding his own, even as a matter of com- 
merce. In many parts of the Western 
cattle range, the gray wolves are increas- 
ing rather than decreasing. 


Of all the great expositions, the World’s 
Fair so-called, that is now in progress in 
St. Louis offers the 


THE FAIR AT widest appeal to the 
ST. LOUIS sportsman and to the 
lover of the out of 


doors. There is magic and stimulus in the 
very name, “The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position.” It has the intimate flavor of 
the outdoor air. It is full of the tradi- 
tions of the free and manly American life 
of an earlier day, a day in which there 
were laid deep the foundations of the 
American character, fearless, daring, orig- 
inal, satisfied with naught but deeds and 
accomplishments. Never was in all the 
earth so glorious a realm of out of doors, 
so imperial a kingdom for men, as that 
vast tract which, by accident or by heaven- 
sent design, became the heritage of Amer- 
icans forever—that West which was the 
great recruiting ground of heroes for a 
double generation of American life. The 
old tract of the Louisiana purchase cov- 
ered the buffalo and Indian country of the 
West, the Rockies, the plains, the greatest 
rivers, the wildest and the most valuable 
portions of the country called America. 
The continuous scene of a generation of 
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adventurings, the scene as well of 4 gen- 
eration of steady industrial advancement 
as well, the American West, whose men 
and whose deeds are in the history of the 
world, was indeed a land whose history and 
whose achievements are worthy of a noble 
appreciation. The wealth and foresight 
and energy which have been employed to 
this purpose have produced results both 
surprising and satisfying. The material 
prosperity of the great West of the Trans- 
Mississippi is fully evidenced. The in- 
dustrial wealth, the raw riches of the land 
all have their exploitation. In addition to 
this, almost we were upon the point of 
saying beyond all this, there is the spirit 
and the flavor of the old-time West, the 
land of the adventurers, the land of out- 
door men. 

Those in charge of the artistic decora- 
tions of the grounds and buildings rose to 
the great spirit of this occasion. The In- 
dian, the trapper, the plainsman, the 
miner, the hunter; the buffalo, the grizzly, 
the elk, all the great wild animals of the 
West—these you shall see in this glorifi- 
eation of that land which was once the 
property of Spain, once the property of 
France, and later by good fortune, the 
property of America. The eye need not be 
content with ornate arch and florid facade. 
These are the things which perish; seek 
deeper, and you shall find the records of a 
land which even to-day offers as much of 
the out of doors as we may find any where 
in America. These records, and the spirit 
which inspired the deeds recorded, are 
things which do not die. Greatest of ail 
the glories of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position is the fact that it shows the gene- 
sis and the growth of the American man. 
For that reason let all who find it possible 
visit this most interesting of all the great 
American expositions. 


UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
BY HISSELF 


San Marcus Ranch, Texas, 
April twenty-fore. 
Deke FELDE AND STREEM: 

The other Da i wus out fishin fer a fue 
katfish to last oaver Sunday, an i wuz a 
usin 2 poals fer rezuns ov haiste, and i 
got a Bite on eatch Poal. jus then erlong 
kum Jule Weskott frum oaver to the Bra- 
zos, wich was forbid mi plaise becos he 
cum cotin my youngest gal agin my will. 
Now whut would you Do in a kase like 
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that? Eather wun ov them katfish that i 


had wuz Enuf fer 2 pairze ov hans, and 
him a laffin at me. Fer the furst time in 
mi Life i wisht i wus triplets er at leste 
twins. 


I think that fer to add intrust to mi de- 
partmunt in Felde and Streme i will start 
a Questshun an Ansur kollum. I rekkon 
i mite as wel begin it now. Questshun: 
Would Unkel David taik a drink if enny- 
one should ast him? 

Ansur. You ast him. 

P. S. Yore unkel David kin ansur al- 
most ennything like that ov simlar diffi- 
kulty. 


Oh, how many blessings they is komes 
to us disguised an we, doant allways kno 
itt. Laste evenin mi mewel, Sarann, done 
sprane her hock jint kickin at a fli which 
bothered her i rekkon. Soe today yore pore 
unkel David kannot plow no cotton. P. S. 

3utt he can go a fishin, since Fait seams 
to be plumb determined aBout itt. 


A editor of a sportsman’s paper which 
aint a Sportsman hisself is like a Preecher 
which aint got no Religon. He may holler 
Sum, but he aint Konvincin. 


Wen i meet a Mann that kaint never 
fin no good word fer ennyboddy else in the 
wurld but hisself i moastly go sumers else 
wen i want a hired man. 


I wud take annuther trip up north, but 
a feller who goes north needs too sutes of 
underclose, one for his fisical and one for 
his soshul sistum. A New York friend 
of mine cum to visit me on my ranch too 
yeares ago. I didn’t hav no horse to take 
him round, but I stole one from my na- 
bor Judge Vance, an we drove all over 
the cuntry. An I fed him plenty fur 
three months. This same feller I met in 
New York, an says he, to me, “What you 
want, Uncel David, is a ride on top of a 
omnerbus. It cost you just five cents, 
which aint much fur you to pay. You go 
ride for about four hours, and when you 
get back, if I am back from the bank by 
that time, I’]] take you to a reel nice place 
I no where we can get weener schnitzels 
att 25 sents per.” Well, it’s all rite. He 
gits another horse when he comes to see 
yore Unkel David just the same. They is 
a heep in geografy, espeshul as regardin 
to underclose fur your fisical and soshul 
sistum. 


So no more att presunt. 
Unket Davin. 














MAINE’S FISHING RESORTS 

When the ice went out of the Penob- 
scot and the Kennebec rivers in Maine 
during the last days in April, the lumber- 
inen were happy, and at the magic advice 
—‘the ice is out” sportsmen hurried to the 
Maine woods to participate in the sea- 
son’s best fishing. 

To go fishing in Maine means much 
more than it does in many another state, 
for it means a trip through the wild for- 
ests where the aroma of the hemlocks and 
pines invigorates, the vastness of the wil- 
derness enthralls, the sky is big, the sun- 
shine and the winds are kind and the win- 
ter-weary sportsman exults with the very 
joy of life. And hither and yon, by trains 
and by steamers, by buckboards and by 
canoes, scurry the truant business and 
professional men from the big Eastern 
cities,—big boys on a lark, turned loose 
through the wilds of dear old April, whose 
smiles and tears drive the ice from the 
lakes and streams and set the leaves to 
budding, the flowers to growing and the 
trout to leaping. 

May finds many a big and many a little 
brother of the wilderness in his element 
in Maine, and June?—why, yes, June— 
opens her arms to the sisters of the woods. 
It is in June, then, that Maine is in her 
happiest, her gayest mood. City folk fore- 
gather at Moosehead, Sebago, Grand, Bel- 
grade and the Rangeley lakes. 

To tell all about Maine’s lakes and riv- 
ers one railroad publishes a portly book: 
Hence a brief mention of a few popular re- 
sorts must suffice in the present paper. 

In addition to the lakes already men- 
tioned, which are, perhaps, the most pat- 
ronized, there are just about eighteen hun- 
dred other lakes and ponds in the Pine 
Tree state. However, the story of the 
principal resorts in a measure tells the tale 
of all the others. Sebago lake, the first to 
be open, affords the largest landlocked 
salmon in the state. Moosehead and the 
Rangeleys furnish the best of landlocked 


salmon and trout fishing, and the Belgrade 
lakes are famous for their black bass. 

Getting into Northern Maine, Little and 
Big Houston, Spruce, Spruce Mountain, 
East and West Chairback, Lost, Long, Lit- 
tle and Big Lyford, Horseshoe, Yoke and 
West Branch ponds are perhaps the best 
known trout waters. 

Then there are also Madawaska, Square 
and Long lakes, the latter two of the Fish 
river system, all abounding in trout 
and landlocked salmon. Schoodie lake 
abounds in landlocked salmon, trout, 
togue, black bass and perch, some record 
fish having been taken from its waters. 
Lost and Ebeeme ponds and the Jo Mary 
lakes all lie near Schoodie and are all good 
trout waters. 

Excellent trout fishing may be had on 
the Seboois stream, and Ragged Mountain 
pond and stream and Bear and Patrick 
brooks are among the well-populated trout 
waters of the same vicinity. 

Landlocked salmon are not only con- 
fined to Sebago and Schoodic lakes, but 
have been introduced in other waters, no- 
tably the Eagle lake chain of northern 
Aroostook county and at Sebec and Onawa 
lakes. In this county the fish are the 
square-tailed and togue species, and the 
best of the fishing is, perhaps, in Great 
Fish lake. 

Among the principal “taking out” places 
in Maine are Schoodic, West Seboois, Nor- 
cross, Grindstone, Stacyville, Patten, Isl- 
and Falls, Houlton, Fort Fairfield, Lime- 
stone, Jentland and Bridgewater, the lat- 
ter place being a “jumping off” place for 
the famous Miramichi region. 

Landlocked salmon nine inches or more 
in length, trout five inches or more in 
length, and togue may be legally fished 
for from the opening of the season till 
October 1, and white perch from July 1 
to April 1. Landlocked salmon, trout and 
togue may be transported under special 
shipping tags for $1 for each fish or $1 
for each ten pounds. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

Game Warden John Robinson, of New- 
castle, is fast earning the title of the 
Sherlock Holmes of the Miramichi. A 
short time ago he got word of illegai 
moose killing near Taxis river, York 
county, and on making an investigation 
found two handsled tracks on which the 
carcasses had apparently been hauled out 
of the woods. In following the trail he 
came to a place where one of the sleds 
had evidently broken down and been re- 
paired. A piece of the broken crossbar 
was found in the snow, and a small maple 
from which a piece had been cut to repair 
the sied, was close by. Mr. Robinson took 
the piece of broken wood, and went on a 
tour of investigation, scrutinizing every 
handsled carefully while talking of other 
things to the owner. At last he came 
upon the sled he was looking for, com- 
pared the broken bar with the other bars 
on the sled, and noted the new one that 
had been made of the sapling he had 
found in the woods. The owner of the 
sled collapsed on being shown how neatly 
he had been trapped and gave the whole 
thing away. He, and two others mixed up 
in the affair, were each fined fifty dollars 
and costs. 


Notwithstanding the strong agitation in 
some quarters for changes, the Provincial 
Legislature wound up the work of the ses- 
sion without amending the game law en- 
acted in 1903. The hope was expressed 
by many local sportsmen that the law pro- 
hibiting the shooting of ruffed grouse un- 
til September, 1905, would be repealed, 
but they were doomed to disappointment. 
Grouse were unusually plentiful last sea- 
son, and it is to be regretted that numbers 
of them were killed, notwithstanding the 
embargo. This was the principal reason 
advanced by sportsmen for wanting the 
law repealed. While the law has not al- 
together protected the birds from the guns 
of unscrupulous hunters it seems to have 
been effective in putting a stop to market 
hunting, and that is a cause for thank- 
fulness. 


One firm of Fredericton taxidermists, 
have mounted at their establishment since 
the beginning of the 1903 game season no 
less than 200 game heads, including moose, 
caribou and deer. About half the number 
belonged to American sportsmen, but were 
taken in this province. The members of 
the firm, who are both young men, have a 
natural aptitude for taxidermy work, and 


their superiors are not to be found. They 
have lately purchased from Nash, of 
Maine, the New Brunswick agency for his 
famous Mezzo trout work. There is a 
duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem on 
mounted moose heads entering the United 
States from this side, and it is a trifle 
amusing to hear an occasional American 
sportsman, flushed with the victories of 
the chase, laying the blame for it on the 
Canadian customs authorities. 


Arthur Pringle, of Stanley, and Harry 
Allen, of Penniac, have purchased the fish- 
ing rights of Cain’s river for a term of 
years, and would like an opportunity of 
sharing them with some of the nimrods 
from the Great Republic. Cain’s river, 
which is-a tributary of the Miramichi, is 
recognized as one of the best trout fishing 
streams in the province, and is navigable 
for canoes for over sixty miles. The trip 
is a very popular one with college students 
and naturalists. 


+ 


George FE. Armstrong, one of the wide 
awake Tobique guides, whose home is at 
Perth, Victoria county, has made arrange- 
ments to guide Hon. John Cochran and a 
party of Pennsylvania friends up the 
Tobique and down the Nepisiguit rivers 
during the latter part of June. George 
holds part of the Nepisiguit under lease, 
and his party are ensured some of the best 
trout fishing they ever had in their lives. 
To navigate a canoe down the angry 
waters of the Nepisiguit is no child’s play, 
and the man who undertakes the trip is 
fortunate in having such a gentlemanly 
and competent guide as George Arm- 
strong. 


Uncle Adam Moore was the first man to 
make an extended canoeing trip on the 
St. John river this spring. He launched 
his eighteen-footer near his home at 
Seoteh lake on the morning of April 27, 
and with his wife and daughters for com- 
panions, set out for the Washademoak to 
visit some of his friends. On the return 
trip he had a strong wind and a six-mile 
current to battle with, but such trifles are 
of no concern to New Brunswick’s cham- 
pion heavyweight guide, and he reached 
home on schedule time. 


Charlie Cremin started for the head- 
waters of the Upsalquitch on April 27, and 
will spend the next two months in that 
wild and picturesque region hunting and 
trapping bears. He will incidentally 
swamp out a few trails and put his camps 
in order for next fall. 
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One of the best deer hunting grounds in 
New Brunswick is at Davidson lake in the 
parish of Dumfries on the St. John river. 
It is reached by a thirty-mile drive from 
Fredericton over a good carriage road, 
which follows the valley of the river. John 
N. Murray, a successful young guide and 
hunter of Dumfries, has lately erected 
several neat log cabins on the lake and has 
several parties of New Yorkers coming to 
spend the summer with him. Davidson 
lake is regarded by many as the most pic- 


have a splendid clubhouse on the banks 
of the St. John and never hesitate to throw 
open its doors and place their canoes at 
the disposal of the “good fellows” in the 
contingent from Uncle Sam’s domain 
who wander to New Brunswick’s capital 
during the summer season. 


Uncle Henry Braithwaite, New Bruns- 
wick’s most celebrated guide, has been 
lost to civilization since early in February. 
He is enjoying life at his camps on the 




















YEARLING COW MOOSE—ONE OF A HERD OF SEVEN IMPORTED BY TUE GOVERNMENT OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND FROM NEW BRUNSWICK FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


turesque sheet of water in New Bruns- 
wick, and it is only two miles from the 
settlement, which has telephonic communi- 
cation with the city. It is margined by a 
beautiful beach of red sand and the facil- 
ities for boating and bathing are unsur- 
passed. There is also good trout fishing 
in the vicinity. 


The Fredericton Bicycling and Boating 
Club at its annual meeting elected Judge 
Gregory patron, R. S. Barker president, 
Donald Winslow secretary and 8S. W. Bab- 
bitt treasurer. This organization is com- 
posed of about one hundred young men 
of sporting instincts, nearly all of whom 
own canvas canoes, which they can handle 
as skilfully as any Melicete brave. They 


Little Southwest Miramichi and looking 
after “pet moose,” which he keeps for 
track making purposes. 

Wild geese were unusually plentiful on 
the Amherst marshes for a few days dur- 
ing the month of April. It is only when 
the Straits of Northumberland are blocked 
with ice that these geese in large num- 
bers haunt the Amherst marshes. 


The Provincial Legislature at its re- 
cent session enacted a forest fire law for 
the County of Westmoreland, which if it 
proves successful, will probably be made 
to apply to the whole province. Under the 
act a county fire warden will be appointed, 
and will have a deputy in each district or 
parish. It will be their duty to make 

















By W. HW. Manshon, J 
HALF MOON POND 


regular visits to the woods during the 
summer months, and keep a sharp eye on 
fishing and surveying parties, as well as 
farmers who have a reputation for care- 
The funds to defray their ex- 
penses and recompense them for their ser- 
vices are to be raised by special assess- 
ment, to be made on the owners of the 
forest lands. Rosr. P. ALLEN. 


lessness. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT 

The lakes on the extreme northern bor- 
der of New Hampshire abound in lake 
trout with some square tails, while brook 
trout fishing in that neighborhood is ex- 
cellent, and, indeed, brook trout fishing is 
good all through New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

In New Hampshire, lakes Winnepesau- 
kee and Sunapee and Newfound lake take 
the lead; but there are hundreds of smal- 
ler ponds and lakes and numerous trout 
brooks besides. Vermont has Champlain, 
Memphremagog, Willoughby lakes, and 
Sucker and Big ponds, all prolific fishing 
grounds. 

The heavy rains of the last week in 
April raised the Vermont streams till they 
were bank full and the ice went out with 





-A NEW HAMPSHIRE ANGLERS’ RESORT 


a rush. When the trout season opened on 
May 1 many anglers were on the streams 
and ponds and fishing was generally good. 
Sunday fishing is not allowable by law in 
Vermont. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S SHORT TROUT 

Judge Stead, of Williamsport, has de- 
cided that a quarter of an inch is the ex- 
treme shrinkage allowable for brook 
trout, and he fined an angler $20 for two 
fish that came under the 534 inch limit. 

Pennsylvania anglers this season have an 
alarming inclination to “fib” concerning 
the size of the fish they catch—they are 
all big ones. But the Keystone state has 
a law against the purveying of false and 
misleading information, and the State De- 
partment of Fisheries is making use of 
this law as a means of putting the fish 
liar out of business. Pennsylvania is full 
of trout streams, yet there is, perhaps, no 
state in the Union in which there is as 
good excuse for lying; the Pennsylvania 
trout run so small that no angler could 
eatch them and always tell the truth about 
them. [Heretofore every angler who fished 
in Pennsylvania gave himself the benefit 
of the doubt when a trout was near six 
inches in length, but it is much safer 
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this year to be sure and a rule is now part 
of the equipment of the Pennsylvania an- 
gler. 

At Newville Warden Criswell discov- 
ered two men, each of whom had one 
short trout. They contributed $10 each 


to the State Department of Fisheries. 
Warden Zimmerman encountered three 


men, with six, two and one trout respect- 
ively, which failed to produce the required 
length, and the magistrate before whom 
the men were taken relieved them of $90 
and costs. Warden Senkin Davis arrested 
a man who had caught three trout which 
measured three and one-half, four and 
one-half and five and one-half inches. He 
paid $30 and costs for the pleasure of vio- 
lating the law. 

Pennsylvania anglers must not fish for 
trout on Sunday or at night, nor take more 
than fifty in one day. Nor is it allowable 
for any hotel, restaurant, or person to 
purchase, or hire any one to fish for trout 
in the Keystone State. 

Last Uctober the United States Fish 
Commission, recognizing the natural ex- 
cellence of the Pennsylvania trout waters, 
sent a carload of trout fingerlings to 
Stroudsburg, and over 60,000 of these ac- 
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tive little fellows were released in Brod- 
head, McMichael’s and Pocono creeks, 
near Stroudsburg, in Cranberry, Paradise 
and Bush creeks and Butt’s Run near 
Stony Run, and in Buckhill, Cranberry, 
Mill, Rattlesnake and Middle creeks and 
Stony Run near Cresco. 

There are streams in Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, where good sized trout may be taken. 
Northward from Tobyhanna Mills on the 
Tunkhamock the trout fishing is good, as 
it is also in the public waters of the same 
stream near Pocono Summit. Near Can- 
adeasis, Buckhill, Big Buckhill, Brodhead, 
Spruce Cabin and Lockard’s brooks are 
good streams, while less than five miles 
south from the same station are Middle 
branch, Goosepond Run, Mill and Lewis 
creeks afford good sport. At Henryville 
are Brodhead, Heller, Paradise and Cran- 
berry, all good trout streams. The lower 
reaches of Saw creek, about twelve or 
feurteen miles from Stroudsburg, are not 
restricted, and yield good trout. Special 
consent may be obtained to fish Marshall’s 
creek, about six miles from Delaware 
Water Gap, and this is a noted stream for 
large trout—that is, large for Pennsyl- 
vania, say ten inches. 








By W. H. Manahen, Jr 
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ADIRONDACK CHAT 


THE LATE TROUT FISHING SEASON 

The fishing is unusually late in the Ad- 
irondacks this season, but, as far as the 
writer has learned, is good—quite good. 
The winter was one of the most severe 
within the memory of man, and the spring 
slow in maturing. In some localities 
sleighs were run very late in April, and 
on May 1 the ice had not yet entirely left 








ADIRONDACK ELK 


Long lake. At the present writing (May 
3) there are still a few small bodies of 
water of which the ice has not yet de- 
parted. As the going out of the ice, with 
the attendant moderation of the tempera- 
ture, regulates, very largely, the annual 
advent of the spring angler in the Adiron- 
dacks, it will be well into June this year 
before the trouting season, so far as the 
influx of visiting sportsmen is concerned, 
is at its height. Towards the end of July 
the customary lull will come, which lasts, 
as a rule, until the tail-end days of Aug- 
ust, when there is always a noticeable re- 
sumption of activity among the Walton- 
ians, which continues until the expira- 
tion of the season. 


WHERE TO GO 


The common brook trout (Salvelinus 
fontinalis) is universally distributed 
throughout the North Woods of New 
York. There are few waters in this region 
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to which it is not native. In some of the 
lakes and large rivers, owing in many 
cases to the introduction of black bass and 
pickerel, it is much less plentiful than a 
decade ago; but in the smaller streams 
and brooks, and in many of the isolated 
ponds, it is holding its own well in nearly 
all parts of the woods—as well as the 
brook trout is holding its own in any part 
of America, and that, unfortunately, is 
none too well anywhere. In general, both 
the brook and lake trout run larger and 
more plentiful in the central and west- 
ern portions of the Adirondacks, the least 
frequented waters being, of course, the 
best. Fair catches can usually be made 
in the streams on the eastern side, but the 
fish run considerably smaller. In these 
waters a two-pound trout is a very unusual 
fish, while farther west, in Hamilton, Her- 
kimer, Franklin and St. Lawrence coun- 
ties, trout are quite frequently taken at 
three, four and even five pounds, though 
it would be misleading to give the impres- 
sion that such fish are anywhere near the 
rule. But while the trout run somewhat 
larger in the western half of the Adiron- 
dacks, the stream fishing (wading) on the 
eastern slope (Clinton, Essex, Warren and 
Saratoga counties) is ideal. The environ- 
ment here is, if possible, more picturesque 
and the sport fully as enjoyable as any 
that can be found west of the Hudson 
watershed. I know of no more delightful 
angling anywhere than the Schroon river, 
for instance, affords along its upper 
reaches in Essex county. The Boreas 
river and upper Hudson, near the center 
of the Woods, are good trout waters; and 
those who do not object to a long journey 
will find the Cold river, in northern Ham- 
ilton and eastern Essex counties, a favor- 
able stream in the early part of the sea- 
son. The south branch of Moose river, in 
Herkimer and Hamilton counties, is one 
of the very best trout waters in the. State, 
and, as a rule, the yield is good in the 
Beaver and Independence river waters. 
The Fulton Chain and Big Moose sections 
are noteworthy trout centers. In the 
north, the vicinity of Mountain View af- 
fords good sport. Rainbow and Paul 
Smith’s are good points. There are good 
trout streams and ponds within easy reach 
of Saranac Lake village which are famil- 
iar to all of the local guides. One of the 
very best sections of the entire Woods is 
the large tract of primeval wilderness be- 
tween Cranberry lake and Beaver river, 
within which are contained scores of small 
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ponds and waterways that have as yet 
been but little visited, and here the trout 
reaches its largest dimensions and most 
plentiful numbers. This section can be 
entered from Horseshoe, Long lake, West 
Little Rapids or Beaver river sections on 
the Adirondack Division of the New 
York Central, or from the inlets of Cran- 
berry lake, via the Carthage & Adiron- 
dack line. The railroad points for enter- 
ing the richest trout fields in the eastern 
portion of the Wilderness and North 
ereek on the Adirondack railway, Port 
ITenry and Westport on the main line of 
the Delaware & Hudson railroad, Ausable 
Forks on the short spur that runs south- 
west from Plattsburg and Chazy lake, 
Loon lake and Lake Placid on the Chat- 
eaugay division. 
WINTER HARD ON GAME 

As said at the beginning, the past win- 
ter was one of the most severe that has 
ever been experienced in the Adirondacks. 
Many of the oldest residents declare there 
has never before, in their recollection, been 
a winter with more snow, combined with 
greater cold, nor longer duration of both. 
There was continuous sleighing for five 
months. In many of the settled localities, 
at altitudes of from 500 to 1,900 feet, the 
thermometer frequently recorded tempera- 
tures of 40 to 50 F. degrees below zero, 


while in all probability, on the summits 
of the high, wind-swept mountains (from 
4,500 to 5,400 feet above tide) the tempera- 
ture fell to.60 or 70 degrees below. Game 
of all kinds suffered more severely than 
is usual, though the extent of the deaths 
has been much exaggerated. A great 
many dead deer were found at different 
points throughout the woods, while in 
some sections the losses were insignificant. 
Ilow this is to be accounted for, where 
presumably the food and shelter are as 
good in one locality as in another, I have 
not yet been able to learn. It is probable 
that the mortality among the deer last 
winter reached well into the hundreds. 
ELK AND MOOSE WINTERED WELL 

The elk suffered somewhat. I heard of 
one large bull which was found dead 
twelve miles south of the Fulton chain, 
and it is reasonable to presume that a few 
others perished during the winter. I also 
heard, I am glad to say, of many which 
not only have not died, but which are 
actually fat this spring. In all probability 
at least fifty young elk will be born in the 
wild state in the Adirondacks this year, 
thus bringing the number of elk, of all 
ages, ranging through this region up to 
fully 200, even after making liberal de- 
ductions for the possible deaths of last 
winter. I have heard of no deaths among 
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the wild Adirondack moose during the 
past winter, but on the other hand, we 
expect to hear of births this spring. These 
looked-for additions to the older stock lib- 
erated by the State and now roaming the 
woods in all directions, plus those strag- 
glers which are known to have escaped 
in recent years from private preserves, 
should bring the number of Adirondack 
moose up to a number safely past twenty. 


ELK’S RESTORATION ACCOMPLISHED 


The many thousands of sportsmen and 
naturalists in all parts of America who 
have watched with the greatest interest, 
since its inception, the progress of this 
unique and most important experiment 
now being carried on by the State of New 
York—the permanent reintroduction of 
the moose and the elk into 1ts forests—will 
be pleased to note the very encouraging 
tenor of that portion of the State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commissicn’s report for 
the year 1903 which treats this subject. 
To quote in part from the report: 

“The effort to restore elk and moose to 
the Adirondack forest which was begun by 
the State, with the co-operation of a nuin- 
ber of public-spirited citizens, two years 
ago, continues to be a subject of much 
interest. The restoration of the elk, 
thanks to the continued generosity of Hon. 
William C. Whitney and others, has pro- 
gressed so rapidly since the first consign- 
ment of twenty-two was liberated at 
Raquette lake, in June, 1901, as to have 
already passed almost beyond the experi- 
mental stage. During the year just closed 
seventy-three elk were liberated at various 
points in the woods, the work being super- 
intended by Mr. Paul Smith, the veteran 
hotel proprietor; Dr. F. E. Kendall, of 
Saranac lake, and Mr. Ernest H. Johnson, 
the superintendent of Mr. Whitney’s Ad- 
irondack estate. These elk were all con- 
tributed by Mr. Whitney. 

“The total number of elk which have 
thus far been liberated in the Adiron- 
dacks is 140. The number of young which 
have been born in this region during the 
past two years has been approximated at 
fifty. Of this total of 190 elk, four have 
been accidentally killed by trains and 
eight are known to have been shot. Al- 
lowance should also be made for perhaps 
ten deaths through natural causes since 
June, 1901. There would thus remain at 
large in the Adirondacks 168 elk, which 
estimate probably represents very closely 
the actual number in the Adirondacks to- 
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day. When first liberated the elk seemed 
disinclined to roam far from the imme- 
diate locality in which they had been set 
free, and for months could be seen at al- 
most any time grouped together within a 
few miles of the spot where they had first 
been liberated. But as the young were 
born and the animals became more accus- 
tomed to their surroundings, the herds be- 
gan to split up into families of three or 
four and to move off into the deeper for- 
est, until within the past few months their 
presence has been reported in seven out 
of the ten Adirondack counties. Where- 
ever they have been seen they have caused 
much admiring comment on the part of 
summer tourists, many of whom have 
found great pleasure in photographing the 
animals. It is probable that as the young 
elk gradually take the place of the older 
ones this animal will again become as 
truly a wild denizen of the Adirondacks 
as naturalistists tell us it was in the past.” 
I might add that many of the young elk 
—those born in the Adirondacks since the 
liberation of their parents—are already 
full grown bulls and cows and will them- 
selves be producing offspring in another 
vear. In fact, in a few instances, it is 
believed there will this summer be three 
generations of elk in the same band. I 
expect that before so very long still more 
consignments of elk will be shipped into 
the woods and liberated. At the present 
writing I am not at liberty to disclose the 
sources from which the new herds are to 
come, but I may say in a general way that 
there are a number of prominent public- 
spirited citizens of this and other states 
who contemplate making additional eon- 
tributions of animals in the near future. 
Tf the present rate of increase is main- 
tained during the next few years and the 
additional consignments of elk and moose 
which are contemplated are successfully 
planted in the Adirondacks, by the end 
of the present decade both of these animals 
should have become so completely natural- 
ized in the region as to form no very un- 
common feature of the landscape. Let 
us all hope and strive for this glorious 
end, by doing everything in our power to 
restrain the lawless, who would slay these 
magnificent animals if they could without 
detecticn, and by spreading widely the 
knowledge among the people of the in- 
calculable benefit which the presence of 
these grand forest monarchs in the Adir- 
ondack park will be to the people of the 
state and the nation in future years. 
Harry V. Raprorp. 
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THE AGE OF SMALL BASS 

Ian McDougall, of Andover, Mass., an 
angling friend who has lived just about as 
long as the veteran angling authority Wm. 
C. Harris, a matter of three score years 
and still a few, yet who still goes fishing 
oceasionally, as does also Mr. Harris, 
writes : 

“In your excellent number for May I 
read a very interesting acccunt of the 
rearing of black bass, in which I was sur- 
prised that the author stated that bass 
were four to five inches long in September, 
and were eggs on May 10. I thought that 
the small four- and five-inch bass were old- 
er than four months. I have caught bass 
with small bass for bait. In August I 
once caught fifty small bass under five 
inches in half an hour in a New Hamp- 
shire lake, and of course put them in 
again. I was fishing for shiners and chub 
for pickerel bait. I do not believe these 
were that year’s eggs.” 

DOGS AND YOUNG RABBITS 

Lee Hamilton Keller, well known as an 
amateur photographer of rare ability, and 
a thorough nature lover, protests against 
sportsmen allowing their dogs to run at 
large in the woods and fields in the spring 
of the year. Mr. Keller claims that many 
dogs hunt the year ’round “on their own 
hook ;” and they find and kill many young 
rabbits and quail. While in the woods with 
his camera near Reading, Pa., recently, 
Mr. Keller was startled by the cries of a 
rabbit, and running quickly to see what 
the trouble was he came upon a foxhound 
that bad found a nest of baby rabbits. 
Mr. Keller interfered and was severely 
bitten by the dog, which succeeded in kil- 
ling all the tiny rabbits. After the killing 
was completed, the dog, a very fine ani- 
mal, allowed himself to be caught, and 
Mr. Keller found on his collar the name 
of a prominent sportsman of Reading. But 
when the man of the camera later protest- 
ed to the owner of the dog, and exhibited 
his wounded hand, he was treated very in- 
differently, and then it was that he found 
that Pennsylvania has not as good game 
laws as his native state, New Jersey. In 
New Jersey the dog owner would have 
been liable to a fine of not less than $20. 

Mr. Keller states that he has often seen 
bird dogs hunting along the hedgerows 


and in the fields in June and July. Though 
he is himself a dog lover and a sportsman, 
Mr. Keller commends New Jersey, in mak- 
ing it “unlawful for any owner, lessee or 
custodian of any dog to permit such dog 
to run at large in woods or fields inhab- 
ited by rabbits or game birds, except only 
between the first day of October and the 
first day of February following; provided, 
however, that at all times during the year 
such dog or dogs may be allewed to run 
when the owner, lessee or custodian is 
with such dog or dogs,” and hopes other 
Eastern states will see the advisability of 
incorporating a similar clause in their 
respective game laws. 


ONTARIO PLANTS BASS 


The Canadian government now main- 
tains three important fish hatcheries for 
restocking the inland waters of Ontario, 
and as many as 10,000,000 fry have been 
deposited from them in a single year. 

The growing importance of game fish 
in the northern waters of Ontario is fully 
realized by the Ontario commissioners of 
fisheries, and a considerable amount of 
work has been done in earrying out the 
policy of restocking the depleted lakes and 
streams with adult black bass. Deposits 
have been made in no less than twenty-five 
different lakes and rivers, chiefly in waters 
where sportsmen congregate during the 
summer. Over 4,000 fish have been placed 
in Lakes Muskoka, Joseph, and Rosseau 
alone. These lakes are reported to be 
teeming with small bass, and the same is 
said of all waters which have been stocked. 
The work performed in 1901 is already 
manifesting itself in improved angling. A 
carload of bass was successfully sent as far 
as Rat Portage, and deposited in a small 
lake in the vicinity of the Lake of the 
Woods. Transplanting adult fish to such 
a distance is attended with many diffieul- 
ties, and the success achieved reflects 
credit on the officers of the department. 

There are parts of Northern Ontario 
which will always be resorts for tourists 
and visitors, and there the game fish have 
an economic value to the whole com- 
munity as well as a special interest to the 
sporting fraternity. The importance of 
this attraction is fully recognized in the 
law preventing the sale of brook trout, 
bass, and muscallunge. 
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KIT CARSON’S RIFLE 

It is perhaps not known to all the world 
that the rifle of Kit Carson, the great 
Western hunter, scout and explorer, is 
carefully preserved and may be seen by 
those who know its whereabouts. At the 
time of Kit Carson’s death, he left this 
rifle to Montezuma Lodge, F. & A. M., of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, in whose charge it 
has remained ever since, an object of great 
interest and very highly prized by all 
members of that society. Montezuma 
Lodge is one of the oldest organizations 
of that nature west of the Missouri river. 
It was organized so long ago as 1849, at 
which time the ancient town of Santa Fe 
was just beginning to take in part the 
color of the western bound Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. Fremont’s first trip to the 
Rocky mountains was made in 1842. 
There were few white men in all that part 
of the West at the time of the founding 
of Montezuma Lodge, but Kit Carson was 
one of these early members. To his broth- 
ers of the society he left what may have 
been one of his most cherished possessions. 

So far as is known, this is the only 
rifle of Kit Carson’s which can be located 
today. I have my own personal doubts 
whether it is a weapon which was ever 
much used by Carson, or was entitled to 
have been called his companion in his bus- 
iest days of hunting and Indian fighting. 
This is a Hawken rifle, and it is of course 
known that Hawken, of St. Louis, was the 
favorite maker for the plainsmen and 
mountain hunters of that time. There is 
a letter regarding Kit Carson, however, 
which states that a visitor found two rifles 
in Kit Carson’s house, and one of these 
was a Hawken rifle, which he did not prize 
“because it did not shoot true.” There 
was another rifle maker, of a private sort 
and long ago forgotten, whose name I 
think was Pils, and this interview states 
that Kit Carson preferred his Pils rifle to 
the Hawken, and used it more. Whether 
he had more than one rifle at the time of 






his death is not known. Without much 
question, however, the rifle presented to 
Montezuma Lodge is the one and only au- 
thentie Kit Carson rifle of today. 

When in Santa Fe, New Mexico, within 
the last month, I found abundant proof of 
the veneration in which this great fron- 
tiersman’s memory is held. His signature 
is retained in the Federal building. A 
monument in front of the same building 
is erected to Carson’s memory, and bears 
upon its face this very truthful inscrip- 
tion: “He led the way.” It was Carson 
who led Fremont in his so-called explora- 
tions. There was much interest in looking 
over these traces which the personality of 
this frontiersman has left upon the civili- 
zation of today. I knew from early read- 
ing that Carson’s rifle was preserved by 
Montezuma Lodge, and as I was in the 
store of Mr. S. Spitz, a jeweler of Santa 
Fe, I chanced to express a wish to see the 
ancient weapon, and asked where it might 
be found. 

“Why, it is right here,” said Mr. Spitz, 
and forthwith took from a closet nearby 
this very rifle! 

“You see, I am Master of Montezuma 
Lodge at present,” said Mr. Spitz. “Our 
hall is upstairs, above this store. Kit Car- 
son’s rifle is in my charge. I happen to 
have it down stairs because I have just 
been showing it to a friend.” He laid the 
old weapon lovingly down upon the show 
case, and I touched it and looked it over 
with reverence. 

I found it to be a short and heavy rifle 
of octagon barrel, on the old Hawken pat- 
tern, that modification of the old time 
squirrel rifle which became necessary when 
the frontiersmen began to push west into 
the plains country beyond the Missouri 
river, and to need weapons of larger cal- 
ibre than had been suitable in the East. 
On the barrel is the name, “S. Hawken, 
St. Louis.” The front sight is low and of 
German silver, after the ancient fashion. 
The hind sight is a simple one, something 
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like a modified buckhorn and with no ar- 
rangement for elevation, there being but 
the one plain notch. We have different 
sights today, but any old plainsman even 
now scorns an elevating rear sight, and 
knows it to be useless for the most part in 
hunting, just as Kit Carson ard S. Haw- 
ken did—and these two men kii'.1 a good 
deal of game in their time. 

The stock of this historical weapon is 
plain and not very ornamental. It has the 
old type rifle butt, a little simpler than 
some of the earlier squirrel rifles, but on 
the same lines. The wood I take to be 
of beech or maple, and it is finished in var- 
nish and shellac, not in oil. The rifle is 
stocked half the length of the barrel, and 
the reddish surface of the wood is very 
little marred. The ramrod is perfect and 
the pipes are not disfigured. The action 


of the piece I take to have been about .50. 
A .38 calibre revolver cartridge, inserted 
rim and all, was loose in the bore. 
Hardly hoping a favorable answer, I 
asked Mr. Spitz if I might photograph the 
old rifle, and he gave me ready consent, 
trusting me more than I hope he will trust 
the next man who comes along with a sim- 
ilar request. I had my camera with me at 
the time, but could find no place in the 
store in which to take the picture. Mr. 
Spitz suggested that I take the weapon up 
to the Palace Hotel, where I would have 
opportunity to make the picture without 
being disturbed. In complying with this 
suggestion, there happened a little inci- 
dent which came pretty near giving me a 
chill at the time. Finding a good place in 
the sunlight on my way toward the hotel 
with this precious old arm, I stopped to 
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of the lock and of the set triggers is per- 
fect. The whole weapon is simple, severe 
and practical in all regards, and the sights 
seemed very practical, not too fine and not 
too coarse in the bead. On the side of the 
stock there is let in a silver plate which 
bears this inscription: 
PRESENTED TO 
Montezuma LopcGe 
No. 109, A. F. & A. M. 
BY 
Brotuer Kir Carson 
May, 1868 


The strongest impression I gathered 
from an examination of this weapon was 
that it seemed practically new. It did not 
show battering of the wood of the stock in 
front of the trigger guard, as a rifle does 
which has had many a hard trip across a 
saddle bow. Both in the metal and the 
wood work, the piece showed very little 
use, and indeed, I do not think it ever was 
used very much. This is the rifle of Kit 
Carson, so far as history goes today, but I 
should be more disposed to call it one of 
the rifles of Kit Carson, probably the rifle 
of his later years. If it was not his favor- 
ite arm, at least it was his companion part 
of the time, and assuredly it is a typical 
weapon of his time and of his craft, and 
therefore maintains the greatest interest 
for all sportsmen of today. The calibre 


photograph it near the wall of a little 
adobe house. After making this picture, I 
went on to the hotel, and when I set the 
gun down on the floor, the slight jar de- 
tached the silver plate from the stock. The 
dark line across this plate which shows in 
the picture is made by the little rubber 
band which was necessary to retain it in 
place. It was mere accident that this plate 
did not drop off some place in the street 
or out of doors, and so get lost, which 
would have been much to my consterna- 
tion and that of the custodian of the arm. 
Mr. Denton, the jeweler at Mr. Spitz’ 
store, later told me that he had been aware 
the plate was loose and that he had intend- 
ed to rivet and cement it in firmly, which 
I trust has now been done. I secured two 
or three pictures of this weapon of a by- 
gone day, and am able to offer one to the 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM. 
WESTERN ANECDOTES 

I promised to tell something more about 
that famous character Roy Bean, better 
known as the Law West of the Pecos, 
whose home for very many years was at 
Langtry, Texas, the little settlement in 
the desert which Bean himself founded, 
and which for more than twenty years he 
ruled with a rod of iron. I have never 
seen in print any truthful account regard- 
ing this eccentric Western character, who 
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died in September, 1903. As it chanced, 
I fell in with a friend of his, Mr. J. P. 
Long, of Houston, Texas, who furnished 
a fund of information regarding Bean, 
which I presume is hardly obtainable else- 
where. It is from Mr. Long’s statements 
that I take the following. 

Roy Bean was of Scotch ancestry, and 
came West when he was a young man. In 
stature he was rather short, with a full 
face well covered with beard. He affected 
the Western style, usually wore no waist- 
coat and left his shirt open at the neck. 
Hardy and rugged as a bear, and buffeted 
about for half his life in the dangers of a 
country which actually was dangerous, his 
character came to take on the grimness, 
the grotesqueness and eccentricity of the 
region about him—a region full of gnarled 
and crooked trees, of giant cacti, of fan- 
tastic rocks, and of wide and somber si- 
lences. That country is unlike the East. 
The Easterner can not understand it, any 
more than he can really understand the 
men which it produced. 


Roy Bean was a stage driver in the days 
before the Southern Pacific railroad, and 
he carried the mails between San Antonio 
and El Paso over one of the most horrible 
stretches of country to be found in Anier- 
ica. It takes 24 hours to make the six- 
liundred mile run by rail today, and at 
times along the railway you can still see 
the trace of the ancient trail over which 
Roy Bean drove his plodding teams be- 
tween water holes, dodging or fighting In- 
dians as the case might be, and facing all 
the time a wilderness whose horrid front 
was enough to drive a man either insane 
or into permanent eccentricity. 


It was a country of risk and danger, of 
crime and lawlessness. Roy Bean knew 
of the smuggling all along the Rio Grande 
Border, and knew that there was no law to 
prevent that or anything else in the nature 
of crime. It seemed to him that there 
might be money and perhaps recreation in 
the establishment of a town which should 
Le a nucleus of the law. He simply drove 
his stake on that spot, a few miles from 
the Rio Grande river, where he proposed 
to start his little town of Langtry. He 
named the settlement after the Jersey 
Lily, at that time much in the public eye. 
Without any formalities he simply set up 
his shop as justice of the peace, and de- 
clared himself also judge of elections. He 
said he did not propose to have any “wet 
voters” doing any voting at any election in 
which he was concerned—meaning by this 
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that he would not allow Mexicans or 
smugglers to interfere with his plans. As 
he was at the beginning, before civiliza- 
tion concerned itself about that region, he 
was always accepted as justice of the 
peace, though in reality he was not elected 
ai all at the start, nor was he for very 
many years afterward. He instituted him- 
self judge of elections; and, as judge of 
elections, always instituted himself jus- 
tice of the peace. Later in his life, after 
the fun of it interested him less, there was 
another justice of the peace elected, but 
Bean deposed him when he got ready. 


Langtry was not the county seat of Val 
Verde county, which latter was located at 
Del Rio, many miles away, for Texas in 
this portion is a tremendous country. The 
court at Del Rio heard of some strange 
doings over at Langtry, and sent the dis- 
trict attorney over to institute a machin- 
ery of justice. At the time, Roy Bean 
was holding court in his single room, which 
served as grocery store, court of justice, 
chicken house, and depot for that “ice 
cold beer,” which was-one of the solemn 
claims of Langtry and Roy Bean upon 
publie attention. The district attorney 
made known his errand and offered his 
assistance. The Justice of the Peace 
heard him through, and remarked, “You 
d—d little tow-head, this court don’t need 
no help from you. Sit down and behave 
yourself. You are welcome as a spectator 
in this court, but you don’t mix in.” He 
did not mix. 

tuling thus in a kingdom of his own, 
Bean had an absolute contempt for all the 
rest of the world. He was a brave man, 
and no one could run a bluff on him. He 
came to take himself rather seriously as 
an officer of the law, and indeed did en- 
force order in that part of a wild and law- 
jess region. He hated a “dude” above all 
things, and woe.be to any such who fell 
into the clutches of Roy Bean. He was 
lucky if he got out of town with all his 
clothing. 


Bean was known to all the river guards 
and all the smugglers along the Rio 
Grande, and the bad men of Mexico dared 
not cross the line. If one of them ap- 
peared, Roy Bean would stop selling 


goods, wet or dry, to any customer, and 
then it was, “Open court, Mr. Clerk!” 
whereupon his assistant in the grocery 
store would open the single law volume 
which was Bean’s only claim to a library, 
and the subsequent proceedings would be 
very prompt. 


They would always end 
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with the verdict, “The court fines you,” 
ete. The amount of the fine depended 
upon how much property the prisoner hap- 
pened to have with him. Whether or not 
the accused had been guilty of any crime 
made very little difference, if for the time 
Roy Bean did not like him, or if Roy 
Bean was in need of money. There was 
no appeal from these decisions, and there 
was a six shooter behind every one, as well 
as a certain imitation of the law, which 
had its own effect in that careless and 
sinful land. 

A U. §S. Army private came through 
Langtry one time bearing a fine red Cali- 

ee 
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Bean appeared upon the scene, the game 
was still in progress. He gravely exam- 
ined the contents of the “kitty,” and not 
finding them satisfactory, turned to Judge 
Dean and remarked, “I presume this game 
will be running a while, gentlemen, and 
now you can just look at the kitty for 
yourselves. I’d like to settle it out of 
court if I could, but if this is a sample of 
the best you can do, I’ll have to open court 
in about an hour and fine you gentlemen 
for gambling.” This was said with per- 
fect solemnity, and every one present knew 
that Bean meant it. The “kitty” was 
eared for better after that. 





THE FAMOUS COURT ROOM OF JUSTICE ROY BEAN, “THE LAW WEST OF THE PECOS,” 


fornia blanket. Roy Bean arrested him 
promptly as a deserter, and fined him his 
blanket. “I need this for saddle blankets,” 
said he, and he promptly cut it up. 

One time Judge Dean, of El] Paso, later 
district attorney for that district, drifted 
over the railroad and stopped off at Lang- 
try. Dean was very fond of a game of 
poker, and is today for that matter, and 
it was not long before a little game was in 
progress in Roy Bean’s temple of justice. 
Bean went to sleep early in the night, but 
told his clerk to watch the “kitty” in the 
poker game, and to see that the “house” 
was not forgotten, as times had been rath- 
er dull in Langtry. In the morning, when 


LANGTRY, TEX. 


At the time of the building of the high 
bridge over Pecos river, some miles dis- 
tant from Langtry, one of the workmen 
got drunk, fell off the bridge and was 
killed. There was no coroner to hold an 
inquest, and in fact no one seemed to care 
much about the matter anyhow. Bean 
heard of the death, got on the work train, 
ran down to the bridge and proceeded to 
hold an “inquest” by himself upon the 
corpse. Search of the remains proved that 
the man had upon his person $42.00 in 
cash and a good six shooter. After pon- 
dering for some time, Bean remarked, 
“You have been discovered carrying con- 
cealed weapons; the Court fines you $42 
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and will now confiscate the weapon.” 
Needless to say, the sentence was forth- 
with carried out. He left the burial of the 
corpse to the workmen on the bridge. 

It was Roy Bean who laid down the fa- 
mous principle that a Chinaman is not a 
human being. In a quarrel among mem- 
bers of a railway gang, a negro killed a 
Chinaman with a pick. He was arrested 
and brought before Bean for trial. The 
latter solemnly turned over the leaves of 
his single law book, and then gravely an- 
nounced, “The Court has carefully ex- 
amined all the authorities bearing upon 
this case, and decides that there is no law 
against killing a Chinaman. The pris- 
oner is discharged.” 

In the olden times, there was considera- 
ble traffic in “wet” horses and “wet” cows 
along this part of the border. Mexicans 
and Americans came by, going North or 
South with stolen stock. Some of these 
Mexicans wanted to be legally rid of their 
wives. Roy Bean’s regular tariff was one 
horse for a divorce, andone_ horse also for 
the wedding, which usually followed soon 
after the divorce. He had no right in the 
world to marry or divorce couples, but he 
did so in scores of instances, and always 
maintained that both his divorces and his 
marriages were as good as any body else’s 
in all Texas. 

Bean never made any report of his 
court proceedings, and indeed, he kept no 
record. Asked late in his life if he was 
not afraid the State of Texas would get 
after him, the learned jurist calmly re- 
marked, “The state of Texas owes me a 
million dollars at least, and it had better 
go along and not bother me, or I'll start 
in and collect it.” He was never troubled 
by the actual authorities of the law, who 
probably recognized that he could do what 
they themselves could not in that partic- 
ular corner of the world. Thus it was that 
Roy Bean became known as “The Law 
West of the Pecos.” He put it on his sign. 
Grim, sardonic, a colossal jest, whose hu- 
mor he and all around him understood, 
he was regarded by the populace as too 
good a jest to be spoiled. 

Bean at times collected wild animals, 
and nearly always had a bear or a moun- 
tain lion about him. He gave the gardens 
at San Antonio a fine mountain lion. Oc- 
casionally he visited the latter town, and 
while there was taken in charge by the 
San Antonio bar. Once, as a matter of 
jest, he was arrested at San Antonio for 
horse stealing. The entire bar of the city 
volunteered to defend him, and the case 
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remains as one of the Homeric ones of 
that Homeric country. It was on this trip 
that he was made the object of a jest such 
as he himself might have perpetrated. He 
had at that time a very fine black bear at 
Langtry. Some joker at San Antonio 
sent a message to Roy Bean’s son, direct- 
ing him at once to kill and skin the bear 
and send the skin to San Antonio, as he, 
Roy Bean, was broke and needed to make 
a raise. Bean’s name was signed to this 
message, which was obeyed to the letter by 
his son. When he got off at Langtry the 
next morning, he found the bear’s hide 
hanging over the fence! His rage at this 
was unbounded, and he would never have 
forgiven the perpetrator of this jest, had 
he known his name, for the pet was very 
dear to him. 

At the time of his death last fall, Roy 
Bean had another pet, a brown bear, which 
may be seen today by Southern Pacific 
passengers when the train halts at Lang- 
try. The latter village, by reason of its 
identification with the strange life history 
of this grotesque Western character, has 
become one of the show places of the Sun- 
set Line. I presume some thousands of 
amateur photographs have been made of 
Roy Bean’s old justice shop, though I 
have never seen one of these in print. It 
was late in the evening when I was at 
Langtry, and the light was bad, though I 
managed to get something of a picture of 
Bean’s old store and justice court. 

Bean was married to a Mexican woman 
and left two boys and two girls. He sent 
the girls East for an education, and they 
have both married well and settled in Tex- 
as. One or both of the boys may still be 
seen about the old place at Langtry. In 
the passing of Roy Bean there was re- 
moved from the state one of the strange 
figures of that strong, grotesque, sardonic 
West whose day is now well nigh done 
forever. 


THE WEST AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


Tf there remained in one’s mind any 
doubt as to the changes which twenty 
years have made in the West of the Rocky 
mountain region, or indeed, as to the 
changes which twenty years make in one’s 
life, one could not settle the matter bet- 
ter than by a visit to the scenes one knew 
twenty years and more ago. 

It was in 1882 that I first saw the West, 
in what may with license today be called 
the olden days. It was my first flop out 


of the home nest, and it must be confessed 
that it was something of a flop from the 
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middle West to New Mexico. Something 
like twenty years ago I left the little town 
of White Oaks, New Mexico, where I first 
settled, and although since then I have 
wandered pretty much all over the West- 
ern country, it was not until last winter 
that I saw again that beautiful little val- 
ley in the mountains where I found my 
first acquaintance and my first and undy- 
ing love for the West of the Rocky moun- 
tain region. It was a singular experience, 
to revisit these old scenes, an experience 
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I did not enter White Oaks originally 
by way of the White Oaks cajion, but came 
in from the north, down the old Hocradle 
canon, on.the way from Las Vegas, more 
than 200 miles away, but then head of one 
of the accepted routes from the railway. 
White Oaks was then, and is today, about 
as far from the edge of the world as any 
place one is apt to find. At the time of 
my citizenship there, it was a good tough 
gold camp, with cattle ranch trimmings 
on the side—as happy go lucky, as lawless 
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which I fancy does not fall to very many; 
and perhaps there may be a certain inter- 
est in telling about the old mining camp 
out in the Rockies as it was twenty years 
ago and as it is today. 

As you drive up White Oaks caijion 
from the big plains which lie west of the 
White Mountain range and east of the 
Oscuras, you find today a fairly well built 
road. At this I wondered, for in the old 
times the road was only a trail in the bot- 
tom of a rough arroyo. On the face of a 
great rock flanking the road some relig- 
ious fanatic has painted in large letters, 
“Prepare to meet thy God!” This sign, or 
warning, is just at the entrance of White 
Oaks. It was not there twenty years ago, 
but it might very well have been! 


and careless a community as ever lay un- 
der the golden sun of the far Southwest. 
One saw there the actual old West, not 
the railroad tourist West, but the real 
West, with its population made up of 
flotsam and jetsam of the west-bound tide 
of humanity. There was more independ- 
ence, originality and eccentricity in that 
mixed lot than one could find in a long 
journey today. There were able men in 
abundance. As to physical courage, it was 
at times more than a drug on the market. 
It was a peppery, fighting little village, 
was White Oaks, where everybody wore a 
gun, and where nobody pulled one until he 
meant business. As to the law, there was 
not a great deal. John Poe, the sheriff, 
was pretty much all the law. His prede- 
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cessor was Pat Garrett, who for some time 
was pretty much all the law in central 
New Mexico. It will be remembered that 
Pat Garrett was the sheriff who killed 
Billy the Kid, Charley Bowdry, Tom 
O’Folliard and others of the gang of Billy 
the Kid, who used to make a pastime of 
riding down the long street of White Oaks 
and taking possession of the town. To tell 
all the wild stories of those days of des- 
peradoes, to mention all the killings, legal 
and illegal, and to go into all the romantic 
legends of that strange region would fill a 
book. I simply want to talk about White 
Oaks now as a town, as it used to be and 
is today. 

As we drove past the warning leg- 
end above cited, and entered the lower 
edge of the town, I admit that I had a 
eatch in the breast. My heart nearly 
ehoked my throat, as I looked out over 
the little town which I had not seen for 
the best part of a lifetime. There it was, 
nestled down in the flat valley between the 
great mountains, just as it had been twen- 
ty years ago! The same glorious sunshine 
was there; the same unspeakable clearness 
of the air; the same brooding, peaceful 
tranquillity. There was not a figure to be 
seen in the long and rambling street, as I 
stopped and looked up the valley. I could 
not see that there were very many more 
houses, though as we drove in I noticed 
that a few of the old houses had been re- 
placed. There was a stamp mill on the 
arroyo which was not there when I left, 
and I could see that the dump had been 
eyanided. The cyanide process had not 
been heard of when I left White Oaks. 

I found that the recently built railroad 
across the plains, although miles away 
from White Oaks, had brought an effort 
at modernity. There was a hotel built of 
brick, a two-story bank building, one or 
two stores of brick, none of which had 
been dreamed of a quarter century ago. 
Yonder on the left was a big square brick 
building which I knew must be a school 
house. There were not five women, and 
not a single child in White Oaks when I 
left there. On the other side of the val- 
ley was a big brick residence—a thing un- 
heard of in the old days. Northeastward 
was the story and a half adobe which I 
helped build onee upon a time, which is 
now the pleasant residence of lawyer He- 
witt. It seems that the Old Abe mine, 





which was only a litigated prospect hole 
when I was there, has at different times 
panned out big. Over $950,000 was taken 
out of the Old Abe, and it was Qld Abe 
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money which had built most of these new 
buildings. Those of the citizens who did 
not have Old Abe stock were mostly still 
living on cottontails, the way we all used 
to when I was there. 

There was a pathetically dilapidated 
building at the edge of the town which I 
thought I recognized. Alas! it was the 
ruins of the old Delaware Gold Mills, the 
pride and main stay of White Oaks in 
1883. The Little Mack mine and the Del- 
aware Gold Mills had gone the way of 
failure long years ago. The Homestake 
and the Old Abe had had an up and down 
career. The Old Abe itself had been bond- 
ed, sold, taken back, and leased again. No 
one can tell what there may be in its 
veins. White Oaks as a gold camp was 
always freakish. You could pick up free 
gold at the grass roots, and then the veins 
tapered and pinched and did all sorts of 
funny things, as gold veins usually do. 

But now things presently began to hap- 
pen in this, my old town of long ago. 
I met a tall, slightly stooped man, whose 
face was unchanged. It was John Y. 
Hewitt, the lawyer who gave me my first 
beating in a law suit, more than 20 years 
ago. He was not any older—I was not 
any older, either. He was simply a little 
more intense, a little more Hewitt than he 
was twenty years before. I don’t think I 
shall try to talk about meetings of this 
kind. These were the men who staid and 
stuck it out. I fear that to them I was at 
one time a renegade, since I went back to 
the States, after eating cottontail as long 
as I could. As to being traitor to White 
Oaks, I never was. It has been in the 
warmest corner of my heart all those 
years. You cannot counterfeit that feel- 
ing. The boys knew that. So I was re- 
ceived as though I had left but yester- 
day. I don’t care to talk much about those 
meetings. 

There was Jones Taliaferro, not any 
older, but a little more Jones Taliaferro 
than of yore. He has held county offices, 
owned mines, and been busy all the time, 
and now has a big store full of goods. 
Some time, he knows, White Oaks is going 
to have a boom, and then the boys will all 
strike it. 

Then there was Geo. Ulrick, MecDonald’s 
old partner. We three used to live togeth- 
er. George has struck it well in different 
lines and is comfortably fixed today. His 
office is in the bank, where there are other 
faces, new to me, and methods unknown 
to the past. 

And now comes Charley Bull, smiling 
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and inscrutable, and quiet as ever. No- 
body ever knew what Charley Bull did for 
a living, and nobody knows today, for in 
White Oaks those matters are no one’s 
business. Charley has changed a little, 
because with him I did not see Jeff, the 
little dog which used to be his inseparable 
companion. Jeff was one of the leading 
citizens, and is mourned even today. 

Here is Paul Mayer’s livery stable, new 
and pretentious. The old corral is gone. 
The mule which I used to hire to go bear 
hunting is gone also, and so is Paul’s 
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him certain things. Over there is the old 
stone front, long-roomed house, just as it 
was twenty years ago, when Uncle John 
used it as a restaurant. He fed me for a 
month, one time when I was broke. I 
paid him, but I would like to thank him, 
and now I ean not. His widow, I learned, 
is cook at the hotel. At least I shall see 
her and thank her; though I presume that 
is nobody’s business. 

Some changes are made by these absurd 
new buildings, but White Oaks as a whole 
remains unchanged. The little shanty 
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Long Tom rifle. Paul himself is about the 
same, still a bachelor, the same as George 
Ulrick. They are living along about as 
they did twenty years ago. 

Ah, how the old street has changed, af- 
ter all! There is where the Lone Star 
saloon used to be, the only saloon in town. 
Will Hudgens, one of the owners, is dead, 
and Johnnie is out in Arizona. And here 
is the place where formerly stood the store 
of Whiteman, the Jew. Fire took it years 
ago. Whiteman went broke, and is now 
down at Tulerosa, still in business and 
still hopeful. I should like to see him. I 
always bought my ammunition of White- 
man. “Keep your eye on Viteman,” was 
his watchword. I am doing so today. 

I asked after Uncle John Brothers. 
Alas! Uncle John died many years ago. I 
would give many a dollar to see him alive 
today, to take him by the hand, and to tell 


where I used to sleep is torn down, but the 
old McDonald law office, adjoining Uncle 
John Brothers’ restaurant, where I slept 
for a time, and ate when I had the price, 
is still standing. The law office of Judge 
Leecompton, a little old jacal, is also still 
standing. It is a little out of plumb 
today, and some of the clay is out of the 
cracks. Old Judge Lecompton came down 
from Kansas, attracted by the gold fever 
at White Oaks, when the town was just 
started. I remember seeing him often in 
his little jacal office. He had a big pet 
wildeat, which used to be a terror to most 
of the Mexican dogs. Judge Lecompton 
is dead now, I think. He was once on the 
supreme bench of Kansas. Some of his 
friends may be interested at seeing a pic- 
ture of his law office in New Mexico. 

Up the street a way is a little building. 
fronted with boards, boards which were 
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sawed by the laborious saw mill up in the 
Patos a quarter of a century ago. I know 
this building, for it used to be the office 
of the White Oaks Golden Era, and be- 
tween my legal labors I used to edit the 
White Oaks Golden Fra, and get $5.00 a 
week for it. The only man in town who 
thought I was worth that much money 
was Stan. Taliaferro, who owned the pa- 
per. He sold it, it was moved to Lincoln, 
and died. Stan. himself came back to 
Watseka, Illinois, and was elected mayor 
on the prohibition ticket not long ago. 
looked with a certain curiosity at this 
scene of early activities. 

This brought to mind our hated rival of 
twenty years ago, the White Oaks Leader. 
T asked for Major Caffrey, the editor of 
the Leader, who used to pour such hot 
ones into the ra in return for our cour- 
tesies to him. Dead, eleven years ago! 
He died in 793, the same year in which 
Uncle John Brothers passed away. 

Then there was Dye, the litigious, who 
jumped every claim on Baxter Peak. He 
is now at Joplin, Missouri, in zine, and 
I trust not so industrious there. I hear 
he is pretty well fixed. 

I don’t find my old friend Jimmie Al- 
cock, of the Carrizozo stock ranch. Poor 
Jimmie! He left White Oaks, went to Col- 
orado, lost all his money, and had both 
legs broken in an accident. He was 
plucky, however, and is now down in Ari- 
zona, foreman in a mine at Bisbee, in- 
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* stead of foreman of a cattle ranch. 
W. C. MeDonald, our old county 
surveyor and mining engineer, is 
now foreman of the Carrizozo ranch, 
doing well. He handed his English 
stockholders about $60,000 a year 
ago, which is pretty good for a year 
in the cow business these days. 

My old law partner, George Beall, 
who used to live at Lincoln, is dead. 
Ile went in 1885. Drank himself to 
death. I never thought he could do 
that, but he did. 

Judge Warren H. Bristol ,the first 
judge who ever held court at Lin- 
coln, and the one before whom all 
our eases were tried in 1883-4, is also 
gone. He has been dead for more 
than ten years. Col. Fountain, who 
also practiced at the bar in Lincoln 
county, and who formerly lived at 
Las Cruces, is also dead. He and 
his son were murdered by unknown 
parties some years ago. My old 
friend, Louis Monjeau, with whom I 
used to go out hunting cottontails for 
breakfast, has been dead nearly twenty 
years. Johnny Hudgens killed him. Here is 
the place in the street where Monjeau fell. 

Jim Nabours, formerly foreman on the 
Carrizozo stock ranch, and an old friend 
of mine in coyote hunting, is now over in 
the Oscuras, ranching. His horse fell on 
him not long ago and broke him up pretty 
badly. 

William Watson, the discoverer of the 
Old Abe mine, is still around White Oaks, 
but he is not rich. Old Major Latell, of 
Kentucky, who used to have a barrel of 
good Bourbon, has been dead many years. 
Old man Ozanne, who used to own the 
stage company, died last year. His widow 
still lives there in the little house down the 
street. 

Jim Brent, who was John Poe’s deputy 
twenty years ago, has been himself sheriff 
of Lincoln county, and is now special 
agent on the Block ranch, over east of the 
Capitans, working for Mrs. H. J. Thurber, 
of New York. John Poe himself sold his 
ranch for $85,000. He has much more than 
doubled the money since then, is now a 
banker at Roswell, and is wealthy. Ros- 
well, as a city, and the center of an irri- 
gated country, was undreamed of when I 
lived in New Mexico! 

John Chisum, the cattle king of the 
lower Pecos, died at Kansas City, of can- 
cer, in 1885. He was a great figure in 
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New Mexico at that time, just following 
the close of the Lincoln county war. 

Old man Burt, with whom I used to go 
fishing, has left White Oaks and may have 
passed from the land of the living. We 
used to stop over in the Nogals with the 
Shapleigh boys. John Shapleigh is now 
living at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ed. R. Bonnell, formerly well known in 
White Oaks, and one of the pursuing 
party when the Kid killed Carlyle, the 
White Oaks leader of the posse, died in 
1893. His son is married to a daughter of 
Frank Coe, down on the Ruidoso. Frank 
Coe was one of the figures in the Lincoln 
county war. 

The ranchman Richards, who used to 
live up over the edge of Carizo in what we 
called Texas Park, was murdered some 
years ago. Ilis place used to be near the 
head of the Benao Pass, over which my 
friends and I frequently crossed in our 
hunting trips. 

Charles Buford—he was a Kentucky 
boy—where is he? Killed in a mine. 
Eight others killed in the Old Abe a while 
ago. Young Scott, of the Carrizozo? Sui- 
cide, at Tulerosa, not long ago. Jim Red- 
mond, of the Delaware? Working on the 
Pecos, somewhere. 

Ah, how the boys have changed and 
passed away! But there is old Carrizo 
mountain, just as it was when little Doe, 
the Englishman, and I used to go bear 
hunting all over its sides. There is the 
very caion up which we chased the big 
silver tip more than twenty years ago. 
They have never killed our bear even yet, 
and he runs that mountain today. J. E. 
Wharton, now of Alamogordo, but former- 
ly of White Oaks, has some bear dogs, and 
he runs my big silver tip every once in a 
while even yet, but thus far has never been 
able to stop him. 

The Hightower boys, who used to get so 
many bear over in the White mountains, 
got into mining as well as bear hunting. 
George Hightower killed a man in a min- 
ing dispute, was sent to the penitentiary, 
and afterwards pardoned out. I think he 
is over in the White Mountains now. John 
Holder, who had a ranch on Eagle creek, 
had moved on to Arizona. Ed. and Harry, 
my friends—brothers who used to have 
a ranch near the edge of the Mecalero 
Apache reservation over in the White 
mountains—have moved to Cafion Largo, 
away over beyond the Gran Ouivera. And 
here, this is Ed, himself, right now, wrink- 
ling around the eyes as he smiles, just as 
he used to! These old friends, these old 
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memories are almost too much for a fel- 
low! 

Yes, there is old Carrizo, just as I left it 
twenty years ago. I was loath to say 
good-bye then, and I am loath to say good- 
bye today. I wish I could stop right here, 
now, and unroll my blankets in one of 
these old ’dobes, which sit here close to the 
ground, just as they did twenty years ago. 
I wish I could be a boy again once more. 
Ah, but those were glorious days! 

The upper end of the town is changed 
less than the center. There are some good 
residences, and there are a few trees and a 
very few flowers, because there is a pipe, 
a one-inch pipe, which brings down to the 
edge of town the trickle of the old Patos 
spring. This valley is very dry. Over 
there is the trail where I used to go horse- 
back to Lincoln, fifty miles away, when I 
had a lawsuit to try. And off here to the 
left is the Hocradle trail, down which Tom 
Osby and I came in his freight wagon, the 
time I moved down from ’Vegas, more 
than twenty years ago. 

Ah, Tom Osby! What has become of 
Tom? He was one of my best friends in 
the old times. I presume a more typical 
Westerner never lived. What bully trips 
we used to have, camping out together on 
our hunting trips! Tom told me that he 
was born in Georgia, and that he started 
West about the time of the civil war and 
kept on going. He solemnly declared to 
me that every place he stopped for any 
length of time, he always got married, but 
death or something else always robbed 
him of his prospects. I remember that 
many years ago I wrote a fool story about 
Tom Osby, who at that time was announc- 
ing his intention of moving over to the 
Indian Nations and marrying an Indian 
princess. In some way the story got out 
into New Mexico, and I am afraid that if 
Tom could have caught me then I would 
not be writing this today. True to his 
horoscope, and to his own solemn asser- 
tions regarding his past, Tom was mar- 
ried not very long ago to a fine young lady 
and they are living happily over at Tule- 
rosa. The next time I come to New Mex- 
ico, and it shall not be long from now, I 
am going to stop up there and have an- 
other deer hunt with Tom Osby. Oh, but 
those were bully times we used to have 
twenty years ago! 

Down at Lincoln I had already seen 
Bonny Baca, who used to be court inter- 
preter in Judge Bristol’s court, at the time 
we practiced law there in the early 80’s. 
In those days a jury was apt to be largely 
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Mexican, and all speeches of counsel had 
to be interpreted. Bonny was a good in- 
terpreter. He was the best educated Mex- 
ican in Lincoln county at that time, hav- 
ing received his schooling in the North. 
It was an able bar, too, which at times got 
together in that quaint old town of Lin- 
eoln. Judge Chas. H. Gildersleeve, of 
Santa Fe, used to come down to that coun- 
try, I think. He is now at Forestburg, 
New York. Colonel Thornton, Tom Ca- 
tron’s former partner, is now in old Mex- 
ico, and I imagine plays as stiff a game of 
poker as ever. Ferguson, now of Albu- 
querque, but a rising man at the bar in 
my time, has been to Congress twice. On 
every side one can hear of old friends, and 
so find instances of the ways of life, its 
successes, its failures, its trials. 

T said that I used to ride the trail from 
White Oaks to Lincoln. But what is this 
dingy little town at the end of a dinky lit- 
tle railroad, here on what we used to eall 
the Salado? They eall this village Capi- 
tan. There was not a house there when I 
crossed these flats, and there was no coal 
discovered outside of the White Oaks val- 
ley, thirty miles away. Mr. S. T. Gray, a 
cousin of Pat Garrett, by the way, is the 
founder of the town of Capitan. He is 
a rank newcomer compared to myself, for 
he drifted into this country after I left. 
His companion, John A. Haley, whom I 
met with him, is still worse a novice. Mr. 
Haley runs a newspaper down at a rail- 
road town known as Alamagordo. Neither 
Alamagordo nor Haley was born when I 
used to live in that country, and as to 
railroads, they were unknown. They talk 
of building another railroad down the Pe- 
cos valley. Perhaps one may get into 
White Oaks sometime. If it does, I am 
afraid I shall say good-bye to White Oaks. 
Tf they will leave it alone, if these dear old 
friends of mine will just stay where they 
are, and keep the town as it is, then I 
promise this shall not be the last time I 
shall see that happy valley; for as they 
are, and as it is, that is nearer earthly 
heaven than anything in this harrying and 
hurrying North. Twenty years! Great 
God, what I have missed! 


SPORT IN ARIZONA 


One ordinarily thinks of the territory 
of Arizona as a vast desert of rock and 
sand, shimmering in heat, destitute of all 
green things and barren altogether of 
sporting resources. Those who think thus 
do not know Arizona. This, one of the 


most sparsely settled portions of the 
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Union, is a region not in the least devoid 
of sporting possibilities. Thus Mr. H. E. 
Denton, of Santa Fé, New Mexico, whom 
I recently saw, says that during a long 
residence in Arizona he found it one of 
the best sporting countries he had ever 
known. Two seasons ago he killed twelve 
hundred mallard ducks. That is to say 
he concluded the killing of them at that 
time. I think he shot there more than two 
years. Near Winslow he found also the 
best kind of bass fishing. In Oak creek, 
out from Flagstaff, he had some excellent 
trout fishing. Turkey, deer and bear he 
located in good numbers, especially turkey 
and bear, as the Indians care more for 
deer than for other sorts of game. He told 
me that in the White mountain country, 
out from Holbrook, turkey and bear were 
numerous even today. 

The history of Arizona has been much 
that of other portions of the West. Thus, 
a couple of years ago, when Mr. Denton 
was acting as deputy warden for chief 
game warden I. McNulty, they found one 
camp where some market hunters had 
killed over four hundred deer. These men 
were chased on out of the country, but 
never were caught and punished. Mr. 
Denton says that if one wants a bear he 
will get interesting information by writ- 
ing to E. C. Clark, or Sandy Donahue, at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, both of these men be- 
ing experienced hunters and well ac- 
quainted with the territory. 


WESTERN STORIES 
While I was at White Oaks, N. M., the 


boys planned a little reunion, to include 
some of the old timers, as well as some of 
the newer comers in our enchanted valley. 
We met in the evening at the home of Mr. 
Jones Taliaferro, and there were on hand 
Messrs. L. H. Rudisill, Geo. L. Ulrick, F. 
J. Sager, E. L. Stewart, Paul Mayer, 
Charley Bull, John Crowl, G. R. Young, 
Col. G. W. Pritchard and Dr. M. G. Pa- 
den. We had a great time talking over 
White Oaks past and present, with no lit- 
tle reference to the future, for he is no 
good White Oaks citizen who does not 
firmly believe in the future of the com- 
munity. We talked cows, and mines, and 
railroads, and reviewed in general the so- 
cial system of the land, touching upon 
those of our friends who had been killed, 
or who for the time being happened to be 
absent, doing time in the penitentiary. 
For in New Mexico, as in other countries, 
the best of men will sometimes get in the 
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penitentiary. Owing to death—and the 
penitentiary—it was hardly as large a cir- 
cle as used to meet sometimes in the past 
in the emporium of Johnny Hudgens, 
and reminiscence was the order of the 
evening. 


MR. CLEVELAND AND THE INDIANS 

“You remember Big Loomis, don’t 
you?” said George Ulrick. “Loomis was 
just as cheerful as ever, when last seen. 
You know it was he who got the Jicarilla 
Apaches moved off the Mescalero reserva- 
tion. He told us how he did it. Grover 
Cleveland was president then. 

“‘T went down to Washington,’ said 
Loomis, ‘and I knocked on the door of 
Cleveland’s house, and he hollered to me 
to come in. I went in, and there was 
Cleveland, a settin’, with all his cabinet 
officers around. They was holdin’ a cabinet 
meetin’, right there. I says, “Hello, Cleve- 
land,” and he says, “Loomis, how are you? 
I’m glad to see you.” ’ 

“‘T says, “Are you busy, Cleveland?” 
and he says, “Not special. What do you 
want?” Then I put it to him about them 
d—d Indians. Told him they was just 
naturally raisin’ hell all over this part of 
the territory, and they had to go. Them 
eabinet fellers sat looking at me. “Cleve- 
land,” says I to him again, “them Indians 
has got to go.” Cleveland he sets and 
looks at me a while, and then he gets up 
and hits me on the shoulder, and says he 
to me, says he, “By G—d, Loomis, she 
pops!” That’s how them Indians got 
moved.’ ” 


A HISTORICAL DOG 

“Speaking of dogs,” said Col. Pritchard, 
“the next most famous dog in New Mex- 
ico—of course we will all agree that Jeff 
had first place—was a shepherd dog some- 
where up towards the northern end of this 
territory. That dog is literally historical, 
and he has received public recognition by 
the territory of New Mexico, through for- 
mal act of the legislature. 

“This dog belonged to a Mexican sheep 
herder, and they had about two or three 
thousand sheep to run. You know how 
intelligent these dogs are, and how much 
they do of the necessary work in taking 
eare of a band of sheep. Well, the Mexi- 
can who owned the sheep either died or 
was killed. His body remained in the lit- 
tle hut where he had lived, and no one 
ever came to look him up. The dog went 
right on taking care of that band of 
sheep, and lived with them day and night 


for just exactly five years, without any 
master to guide him. When discovered, 
he was rounding these sheep up and 
bringing them into the corral every night, 
and taking them out every morning. 
When he had needed meat he had killed 
a sheep and eaten it, but he had defended 
the herd against all attacks, and it had 
increased very largely. 

“Investigation showed that this dog had 
been absolutely alone in that country. 'The 
skeleton of his master in the hut had 
fallen apart. The records obtained 
showed beyond doubt the length of time 
which this faithful dog had remained in 
charge of his trust, and it was five years. 
These facts were brought before the ter- 
ritorial legislature, and that body framed 
a memorial in honor of the dog, and made 
an appropriation to care for him the rest 
of his life. I do not now recall the names 
or exact dates, but the record remains, and 
as I said, is a part of the history of the 
territory of New Mexico.” 


BEAR TALK 

“You remember George Helphenstine, 
don’t you?” said Dr. Paden. “He was a 
newspaper man, as you may recall. Helph- 
enstine was up here on Carrizo one after- 
noon, and coming down a steep place, he 
got off and was leading his mule. He 
had a fine big Missouri mule, and a good 
saddle on it. He had hung his six shooter 
and belt over the horn of the saddle. Just 
as he got to the foot of the steep pitch, 
up rose a big silver tip, right at him. 
Mr. Mule gave a jerk and went off up the 
trail, six shooter and all. Helphenstine 
said the last he saw of the mule, it had 
just stopped for a half second at the top 
of the trail, its eyes bulging and its ears 
a-waving. Then it let out one wild bray, 
and went down the far side of the moun- 
tain, leaving him and the bear to figure it 
out together. I asked George how he made 
out, and he said, ‘Why, there wasn’t but 
one thing to do. I just began to talk and 
reason it over with that bear. Once in a 
while I’d jerk my hands up over my 
head, or do a funny antic, and then I’d 
begin to argue with him. I backed off up 
the trail and the bear followed me. He 
couldn’t figure what I was talking about, 
I reckon, but he would whine and show 
every desire to get familiar, whenever I 
started back. I kept on talking turkey to 
him, and by and by I got up over the top 
of the trail, and then you ought to have 
seen me run! Never did get the mule or 
the six shooter though,’ ” 
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SNAKES WITH FUR 


“You remember old man Weed, don’t 
you?” resumed Dr. Paden. “Well, Weed 
closed out his store and wandered off East 
somewhere. We miss him a heap in the 
territory, for he used to be the most pic- 
turesque liar that ever struck this coun- 
try. Here is Dick Young, who has been 
up in Alaska, but I don’t suppose he ever 
heard old man Weed’s story about Alaska, 
which he told to a Smithsonian Institu- 
tion man out here not long ago. Weed 
asked him if he had ever seen one of 
those snakes which used to be so common 
up in Alaska years ago. The scientific 
gent remarked that he had never been in 
Alaska, excepting one trip the summer 
previous. 

“<Summer!’ snorted Weed. ‘That’s no 
time to see Alaska. Why, of course you 
wouldn’t see none of them snakes up there 
in the summer time. Winter is when they 
get out and run around. Why, it’s so cold 
up there them snakes have fur on them 
more’n a foot long. Summer—why, they 
hibernate in summer !—they’ve got to.’ ” 

THE TOURIST AND THE INDIAN 

There happened at Santa Fe not long 
ago one of those incidents which ocecasion- 
ally leads an Eastern man to think that 
the West is a strange country. A tourist 
of the typical sort—the sort that buys 
fake Indian goods at the stores which are 
to be found all over the West—saw an 
Indian upon the Plaza one day, who was 
disporting a pair of buckskin trousers 
which appeared to the tourist as an excel- 
lent and very covetable thing. Being a 
very canny tourist, as some of them are, 
he offered the Indian two dollars for the 
pants, and was much surprised when he 
found his offer eagerly accepted. 

“But how’ll I get them up to my hotel?’ 
asked the tourist in much perplexity. This 
was interpreted to the Indian, who solved 
the problem without any difficulty or un- 
due formality. He simply took off the 


pants and hahded them to the tourist! 
Then, turning to his companion, he took 
a piece of red paint which the latter car- 
ried in a little pouch, gravely painted up 
his legs according to his own ideas of 
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propriety, and solemnly departed, leaving 
the tourist a bit astonished at the rapid 
Western methods. 


THE GLORIETA SPRING 

There seems to be no open season on 
tourists and no hope of suppressing them. 
Above all, the tourist is imaginative and 
hopeful. The sleeping car conductor on 
the Santa Fe, not long ago, was telling a 
specimen of this class about the wonderful 
virtues of the Glorieta Spring, located at 
one of the stations near the summit of the 
mountains of the Glorieta range in New 
Mexico. This spring, he declared, was the 
purest water in all the known world. The 
tourist, who was in search of health, of 
course, was nearly ready to get off the 
train and stop right there. When the train 
paused at Glorieta, in the company of 
his guide he hastened to the iron pipe 
leading from the fabled fountain of youth, 
and drank long and copiously. 

“That’s the best water I ever tasted in 
my life,” said he. “If you think I can 
get a place to live any where around here, 
I’m just going to get off here and stop. 
That water is fine.” A small boy sitting 
near by had been regarding these pro- 
ceedings with interest, and now spoke up. 
“Say, Mister,” said he, “I wouldn’t drink 
too much of the water out of that tank if 
Twas you. Our cat fell in there last week, 
and we hain’t got her out yet.” 


“D, S. X. MACKINAW” 

One could tell Western stories for a 
week, but here is one which a Denver law- 
yer gives. He was trying a game law case, 
and while examining the witness became, 
as he admits, a trifle classical. The wit- 
ness, from his testimony, was what might 
have been called in the vernacular “John- 
ny on the spot.” “In fact, you were a sort 
of deus ex machina, (literally, ‘the god out 
of the machine’), were you not?’ asked 
the lawyer, sarcastically. 

“Well, I don’t know what that is” said 
the witness. 

The court stenographer didn’t either. 
She wrote it in her notes “D. S. X. Mack- 
inaw”; and it stands in the records of the 
game law case in that form today! 

E. Hover 

National Bank Bldg., Chicago, TIl. 

















TOWING A BOAT SINGLE-ITANDED 

When you go canoeing or camping and 
use a boat for transportation, you are apt 
to find stretches of swift water that will 
give you trouble. Sometimes you can 
pole up-stream and pass the swift reaches. 
More often you must portage your load 
and wade to pull and push your boat up to 
water that can be navigated comfortably. 
All this causes delay and hard work, so 
it is well to know just how to avoid these 
annoyances when conditions make it pos- 
sible. A loaded boat can frequently be 
“lined” up a rapid up which two men can- 
not pole it, but it takes nice judgment, 
and some practice, to do this successfully. 
The old voyageurs understood the value of 
this method of travel so well that they 
took heavy. river boats loaded with sup- 
plies and trade goods from St. Louis 
to the foot-hills of the Rockies, “bucking” 
the heavy current of the Missouri all the 
way. “Cordelling,” it was called. Some 
of these cargoes went to the upper Yel- 
lowstone, others were portaged around the 
falls and then taken on up to the very 
headwaters of the upper tributaries of the 
Missouri, in Montana, nearly to the foot 
of the continental divide. They never 
could have accomplished this without the 
aid of the towline. 

This line should be at least 100 feet 
long, and 150 feet would be better still, 
for the boat will tow easier on a long line 
than on a short one. For an ordinary row 
boat, sixteen to eighteen feet long, the 
rope should not be over one-half inch in 
diameter, or it will drag too much in the 
current. The idea is, that you should use 
as light a towline as will pull the load 
safely, and safety must be well cansidered, 
because a broken towline in rapids means 
sudden disaster to your boat and cargo. 

To tow your boat easily and safely you 
should shift your load so that the boat is a 
trifle heavier forward than it is astern,— 
what the sailors call “by the head.” The 
reason for this lies in the fact that a boat 
so loaded has a good grip on the water for- 
ward and swings easily by the stern, so 
it can be steered by the towline by hauling 
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hard or slacking away as the case may 
demand to dodge rocks or twist along up 
a crooked channel. By slacking away, the 
boat comes closer ashore, and by hauling 
hard it sheers out towards mid-stream, so 
that an experienced towline operator can 
manipulate his craft almost as well as if 
he were aboard with a steering oar. 

The trick in all this lies in the way the 
towline is fastened to your boat, and this 
little matter cannot be explained without 








DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW TO TOW A BOAT 


diagrams, which are given herewith so that 
the reader will be able to figure it all out 
for himself. To begin with, you should 
fasten the end of your towline to the gun- 
wale of your boat, at HZ, about one-third of 
the distance aft from the bow, or, to be 
exact, at just the widest point of the 
“bulge” of the boat. Then you should 
have a short piece of strong line made 
fast to the bow, at F, and fasten the outer 
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end of this to your towline at G in such a 
way that the two lines form the letter Y 
with the ends leading from the main line 
to the bow and “bulge” of your boat, ac- 
cording to diagram. The theory of all this 
is that your tow-line is fastened so far 
aft that it tends to throw the head of the 
boat out away from the bank, but the 
“stopper” will only let it go so far. 

This places the keel and side of the boat 
at an angle with the direction of the cur- 
rent. ‘The tow-line holds the craft from 
dropping down stream, the direction of 
pull being A, and the force of the current, 
the direction of which is shown at B, 
striking at an angle makes the boat move 
up stream, and indicated at D, exactly as 
a kite mounts into the air, and for the 
same reason, except that the kite rises up 
into the air because it is held at an angle 
to the wind by the string, while your boat 
begins to move out into the current in the 
line indicated by C, under the pressure of 
the water, just as the kite begins to go 
upwards when it feels the wind pressure. 

The harder you pull on the towline, the 
faster your boat travels out from the bank, 
and the more you ease on the towline, the 
more the boat tends to release the pres- 
sure by drifting back toward the bank. A 
glance at the diagram will explain all this, 
and a little practice will give you the 
actual knowledge of handling, so you can 
tow your boat easily, up and over seem- 
ingly impossible places. Thus are made 
possible trips with a loaded boat, up rough 
or rocky streams that have before seemed 
out of reach, because of rapids that looked 
impassable. Study this, and then try it, 
if you like canoe trips, and see how much 
easier it is to navigate rough water than 
it used to be. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Once in a while a good man forgets. 
That is just what happened to W. C. But- 
jer, president of the First National Bank 
of Tiverett, Washington, the other day, 
Mr. Butler is a sportsman who believes in 
game protection, but being a busy man he 
can’t run out to shoot ducks just any time 
he may take a notion, consequently when 
he made a good bag last fall, he wanted 
to keep his game, and asked his friends, 
the Everett Creamery, Ice & Storage Com- 
pany, to put the surplus birds in cold 
storage for him. Mr. Butler did not stop 
to think that this was violating the game 
law in itself, and the storage company be- 
ing obliging, put the birds on ice. As time 
went on Mr. Butler used the ducks until 


he had only six left, and about this time 
ducks didn’t taste good to him any more, 
so he forgot the remaining six birds, 
which were left in the storage company’s 
ice box. 

A few days ago Game Warden, Cham- 
bers went nosing around, in the way pe- 
culiar to game wardens, and he found 
those six frozen birds. Then he talked 
business to Mr. Butler, and also to the 
storage company. Mr. Butler was sur- 
prised when he found that he had any 
ducks on ice, for he had forgotten all 
about them. 


Now he says the joke is on him, and 
tells the warden to go ahead and swear out 
his warrant and comply with the legal 
formalities necessary in such eases. When 
this is done Mr. Butler proposes to walk 
up to the counter and pay the fine which 
the law imposes on both himself and the 
stcrage company under the circumstances. 
Mr. Butler is not trying to dodge the is- 
sue, but he is going to pay his fines like a 
little man, and considers it a pretty good 
joke. If we had more sportsmen whe be- 
lieved in practicing what they preach it 
would be a healthy thing for all concerned. 


That ancient mammoth, which was re- 
cently discovered on Quartz creek, in 
Alaska, is still in the lime light, and was 
visited a few days ago by no less person- 
ages than Governor Congdon and _ his 
party of officials while they were junket- 
ing in that neighborhood. The only thing 
remarkable about this bunch of fragments 
of a pre-historic “critter,” is the fact that 
the remains are embedded in the pay- 
streak, with about two feet of gold bear- 
ing gravel between the bones and bedrock, 
and some forty feet of gravel and muck 
between the bones and the surface. This 
would seem to establish the age of the gold 
deposit, and the palmy days of the mam- 
moth, at somewhere near the same geo- 
logical period. We do not know just how 
long ago that was, but the newspaper re- 
porter who was with Governor Congdon 
on his visit, was particular to say there 
was “No offensive smell in the proximity,” 
so I think that we can safely say that the 
mammoth died, and the gold was deposited 
quite a while ago. 


Alonzo Chesweth is the name of one 
man who was undoubtedly killed by a 
bear. There are a good many thousand 
men who have been reported as killed by 
bears, but these reports are usually like 
the reports of lost mines. The case of Mr. 
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Chesweth, however, is authentic, for this 
man “cashed in and crossed the Divide” 
up in the Tamana country during the re- 
cent past. He was a miner who started 
out with his bag and outfit, telling his 
friends he was going in to the headwaters 
of the Chataneega on a hunt. That’ was 
the last conversation he had with a white 
man. The rest was read in the sign lan- 
guage by the party that gathered up Mr. 
Chesweth’s remains this spring. The way 
they figure it out is that he met a bear 
and very foolishly pumped two bullets into 
him. The third cartridge stuck in the 
magazine. The gun was found where the 
ground was all trampled up, and a little 
further on a hunting knife was found, 
blood-stained, and with plenty of bear 
hair sticking to it. A few paces further 
were the remains of Mr. Chesweth, re- 
clining against the foot of a fir tree, and 
in his pocket was found a note book in 
which he had written with pencil: 

“T have met my fate. Good-bye, and 
God bless you all. Was hunting and 
wounded a bear. It has killed me.” 

This seems to be an authentic case, and 
small boys who have a hankering to kill 
bears and things, should heed this last 
chapter in the life of Mr. Chesweth. 


The expert chemists of the arid belt 
have undertaken to determine the exact 
composition of loco weed, which is the 
cause of a good deal of worry and expense 
to stockmen throughout the West. Just 
what composes the active principle of this 
plant is unknown, though its effects are 
very evident upon grazing cattle and 
horses after they have eaten it. The plant 
contains a poison which acts on the brain 
of an animal and causes a form of insan- 
ity, so the coming investigation is to de- 
termine first the composition of this pois- 
on, to classify it, and then to find a way 
to render it harmless. There are several 
species of plants in the semi-desert coun- 
try which all act in the same way to stock, 
and are all called “loco,” though the orig- 
inal loco plant is a weed, which takes its 
name from the Spanish. One peculiarity 
of this poison is that it has no effect on 
sheep, though why this is so is not known 
at present. No doubt some interesting 
facts will be brought to light by the com: 
ing investigation. 


Newspaper reports accuse both Indians 
and whites,—in that part of Colville re- 
cently opened to settlement,—of killing 
deer out of season. This reservation is 
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in Eastern Washington, and is more or 
less mountainous. The deep snows of the 
past winter have driven the deer down 
from the high country, and they are 
slaughtered regardless of the game laws 
or the laws of nature. Whole carcasses 
and quarters may be seen hanging up 
about the Indian huts and the white set- 
tler’s cabins all along the Colville river, 
even though the deer are in such poor 
condition that they are scarcely fit for 
food. It is a strange thing that white men 
should be guilty of such killing when they 
can get nothing of value from the animal 


killed. 


Secretary Hitchcock has an idea that 
the government has spent enough in buy- 
ing reindeer for the use of the people of 
the far North. Mr. Hitchcock probably 
has a pretty comfortable home to go to 
after he puts in a hard day’s work at 
Washington, so the matter of a few rein- 
deer, more or less, somewhere north of the 
Arctie circle does not bother him. Prob- 
ably, if he could be induced to spend a 
winter in the white, lonely North, where 
even God seems to have deserted the poor 
Indians for the six months night that is 
their portion, then the matter of a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of reindeer as a 
food supply and source of warm clothing 
and bedding would probably appeal to 
him in terms far stronger. Still, that has 
always been the way; the man in Wash- 
ington sits in judgment on the needs of 
the poor devil out in the corners of the 
earth, and the poor devil freezes or starves 
or lives on the fat of the land, just de- 
pending on how the man in Washington 
happens to look at it. Just now it looks 
as though the poor devil up Alaska way 
is to go without reindeer, unless Mr. 
Hitchcock happens to get into a good fish- 
ing resort this summer in time to get his 
bump of humanity enlarged. Then may- 
be he will see the way the white gold dig- 
gers have cleaned out the Alaska game 
and made it necessary for the government 
to supply a substitute in the reindeer. 


A cougar wandered down from the 
mountains into the town of Mission re- 
cently, looking for trouble. He was seen 
and an armed party went in pursuit. They 
succeeded in filling the air in the neigh- 
borhood of the big cat full of lead, but the 
cougar went right along about his business 
as if a “Schutzenfest” was an every day 
occurrence. The hunters sent the only 
dog they had after the hunted, which 
obligingly waited until the dog came with- 
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in reach, and then mixed up with him for 
about half a minute. When the dust 
cleared away, there were fragments of 
shepherd dog hanging up on the bushes all 
over a circle of about forty feet in di- 
ameter. The cougar is still doing busi- 
ness. 


The Quinault Indians of Western 
Washington are making big medicine, and 
all because a certain Mrs. Ocelia Gracia, 
who is not a Spaniard or an Italian, as 
her name might imply, but just a plain 
Quinault squaw, has given birth to twins! 
Among white folks, there is nothing re- 
markable about this kind of an occurrence, 
but among the Quinaults, it is an entirely 
different story, for twins have not hap- 
pened over there even within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and that, you un- 
derstand, was a long time ago, for it dates 
back to the time before the white man 
came. 

In all of the Indian chronicles, written, 
spoken or guessed at, there is nothing that 
will satisfactorily account for this hap- 
pening, and there is no sign to cover it. 
Consequently every last Injun of them is 
making big medicine, to find out what is 
finally going to happen. In fact, the 
whole tribe is stirred up because Mrs. 
Gracia failed to comply with the usual re- 
quirements covering such proceedings. 


The sealing schooners of the West coast 
have had poor luck getting skins the past 
season, and there is a wail going up be- 
cause of it. The seal hunters do not stop 
to think of the indiscriminate killing they 
did a few years ago. They probably un- 
derstand, in a vague way, that God made 
the seals, and if they were asked about it, 
they would no doubt say that He did not 
make enough of them. Only a few years 
ago sealing schooners came in with thou- 
sands of skins. The best catch of the past 
season was made by the schooner Vera, 
of Victoria, B. C., which came in with two 
hundred and forty skins. Probably by 
the time the Powers get around to protect- 
ing the seals there will not be two hundred 
and forty of them left to protect. 


The oil-burning schooners of the Pacific 
coast are proving deadly to sea gulls, ac- 
cording to the view of the wild-eyed Ore- 
gon newspaper man, who says that the 
crude petroleum, carried by the oil-burn- 
ing schooners, does things to the gulls a- 


plenty. A great may dead sea-gulls have 
been washed ashore near Gearhart park, 
Oregon, and with them were great masses 
of crude petroleum and a great quantity 
of lumber, so the inference is that some oil 
burning coaster, carrying lumber, has 
been lost off that part of the coast, and 
the gulls have lunched once too often on 
the contents of the steamer’s fuel tanks. 


The champion fish story for 1904, comes 
from llwaeco, Washington, where Rube 
Rogers caught a salmon with his hands. 
There is nothing remarkable about the act 
of catching a salmon with your hands, for 
that can be done almost any day in the 
fall, in almost any stream in Washington. 
Ruben was hunting the festive clam, 
which is a dweller in the mud flats, ac- 
cording to the best historical authorities, 
and Rube was not thinking of salmon at 
all, as he walked along with his gunny 
sack and stick, harvesting the bivalves. 

He heard a loud splash in a little puddle 
of water that the tide had ieft among some 
drift logs, and walked over to investigate. 
IIe found a Chinook salmon, weighing 
forty pounds, cavorting around in an ab- 
solutely wild and nude state. Rube 
grabbed the unfortunate fish by the gills 
and dragged him out. 


Hugh Jones, of St. Marie’s, Idaho, 
roped a full-grown black-tail buck, in the 
river at that point recently, and intends 
to tame it. Mr. Jones has probably for- 
gotten that the law says that he must not 
have in his possession any deer, or part 
thereof, except at certain seasons, and 
he probably does not know a whole lot 
about deer anyhow, or he would not tackle 
the job of trying to tame a full-grown, 
black-tail buck. For Mr. Jones’ benefit 
one will state that a full-grown black-tail 
buck could probably reduce him to frag- 
ments about the size of coarse fertilizer 
in one round of perhaps four minutes’ du- 
ration,—if he took the notion. Mr. Jones 
would better begin by building a thirty- 
foot stockade, out of good thick telegraph 
poles, all around the deer. Then the first 
time or two he wants to pet his deer he’d 
better hire about three good cowboys to 
rope and “string him out,” otherwise the 
animal will probably use both hoofs and 
horns on the over-zealous Mr. Jones. 

W. S. Putniies (El Comancho). 
3940 14th Street, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING MOVING OBJECTS 

The amateur photographer early comes 
to the conclusion that his greatest ambi- 
tion is to photograph moving objects. The 
ambition is a laudable one and can be 
realized, provided he takes in hand the 
difficulties in the way and proceeds to 
overcome them along the right lines and, 
in addition, has a liberal stock of perse- 
verance and patience at his command. 

But the beginner is earnestly advised to 
stick to inanimate objects for a while, 
until a fair knowledge of exposure, devel- 
opment, focussing, ete., has been gained. 

Most phases of high-speed work demand 
a fast shutter and a fast lens, and the word 


the shutter must work _ 
in order to secure a ‘Ss 
picture free from blur 
or movement. This 
minimum speed may 
be ascertained by di- 
viding the distance : 
of the object in inch- Al 
es by 100 times the 4 
focal length of the 

lens, also in inches; then dividing the 
speed at which the object is traveling, in 
inches per second, by the result. The an- 
swer is the longest permissible exposure in 
fractions of a second. This, however, is 
for objects moving at right angles to the 
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By Josef Brunner 
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A MONTANA BAD LANDS BADGER 


“fast” in this instance means ‘money.” 
The limited speed capacity of the lens and 
shutter attached to the cheaper varieties 
of cameras put success without the range 
of possibility with this class of instru- 
ment. This will be early realized by those 
who lose sight of this fact and attempt 
fast work with an inexpensive camera. 
The chief thing to note in attempting 
the photographing of moving objects is 
that there is a minimum speed at which 


camera; the exposure may be lengthened 
as the angle diminishes. 

For instance, suppose you wish to photo- 
graph an object fifty feet from the camera, 
and that it is traveling at the rate of fifty 
feet a second. Taken broadside and using 
a lens with a focal length of six inches, 
the required exposure would be 1-600th of 
asecond. This figure is reached by divid- 
ing 600 (the distance of the object in 
inches) by 600 (one hundred times the 
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By Jno, M. Schreck Second priv in Monthly Competition 


AMERICAN ROBINS—MOTHER AND “‘WEEKLINGS” 


focal length of the lens in inches) which 
equals 1; this divided by 600 (the speed 
at which the object is travelling in inches 
per second) gives 1-600th of a second. 
Should the object be moving toward the 
camera at an angle of 45 degrees, the ex- 
posure could be increased to 1-300th of a 
second. It is therefore apparent that an 
angular point of view should be selected 
for all objects moving at a high speed; 
thus, a point in front and at some distance 
to one side is suggested as the cheapest 
way to overcome the slowness of a shut- 
ter. 

The highest speed capacity of the ordi- 
nary “fixed-focus” camera is 1-25th of a 
second; of an average rectilinear 1-100th 
of a second, while with a focal plane 
shutter and an anastigmat, an exposure 
of 1-1000th part of a second is possible. 
It is rare though that the amateur has 
need for a shutter working at a higher 
speed than 1-100th of a second. If so, the 
Goerz Sector is reeommended. The limit 
of speed of this shutter is 1-150th of a 
second. A focal-plane shutter, although 
absolutely indispensable for newspaper and 
ultra-rapid work, is not the easiest thing 
in the world to, handle and in the hands 
of the inexperienced is likely to do more 
harm than good. Focal-plane_ shutter 
work belongs to the realm of the press pho- 
tographer and specialist in my opinion. 

For all photographie work including 
rapid movement, sunlight is essential, 
also rapid plates and the best lens and 
shutter obtainable. Another indispensable 
thing is a first class finder so that the 
movement of the object within the field 


may be watched to as- 
certain the correct mo- 
ment of exposure. 

MOUNTING GELATINE 

PRINTS 

It is a common prac- 
tice with those who em- 
ploy gelatine prints to 
give the iinished pic- 
ture a glossy surface 
by squeegeeing the 
print to glass and re- 
moving it when dry. 
Whatever may be said 
of the artistic qualities 
of a print so treated, 
it is undoubtedly a fact 
that for some classes of 
negatives, such as with 
small hand-camera 
shots or microscopical 
pictures, where detail 
is required to be shown as perfectly as 
possible, this kind of paper treated in the 
manner described is superior to anything 
else. 

The chief complaint of gelatine papers 
among amateurs is the difficulty of mount- 
ing, and the remedy is simple. It is ab- 
solutely essential, if ease in manipulation 
and certainty in results are required, to 
prepare the prints by hardening them with 
alum or antipyr. This ensures the 
print leaving the glass plate after squee- 
geeing, or it allows of the prints being 
dried between blotters or trimmed and 
mounted while still moist. 

If any objection is raised to treating the 
prints with either of the above substances, 
there is an alternative. Take the prints 
from the water, hang up to dry, and wet 
again when squeegeeing. It is a curious 
fact that a gelatine film is much harder 
when it has been wetted, allowed to dry 
and wetted again. I -have never known 
prints so treated to stick to the temporary 
support when glazing. 

A hardened gelatine print is very much 
sasier to mount, for the reason that the 
stickiness sometimes noticeable is pre- 
vented. In mounting dry gelatine prints, 
do not be in a hurry to put the print on 
the mount. This is a hint that is well 
worth considering. After applying the 
mountant to the back, you will notice the 
print begins to curl. Keep it from rolling 
up, so that mountant does not get on the 
surface. Hold it down and wait a few 
seconds; there is no hurry. When the 
print lies flat of its own accord, then it 
can be mounted with the greatest of ease. 
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There will be no curling and the edges 
will lie flat and remain so. 

Users of Solio experience no difficulty in 
the way of prints sticking to the glass or 
ferrotype plate when the hardener made 
for the paper is used. Half an ounce of 
the hardener is added to a gallon of fix- 
ing bath. The formula for Solio hardener 
is as follows: 


Chloride of Aluminum..... 3 © oz. 
Bi-sulphite of Soda........ 21% oz. 
OGRE WEBS a o.cccicsccs cess 12 oz. 


Put both chemicals in the water and 
shake until dissolved. It is important 
that properly tested chemicals be used in 
mixing this formula. The manufacturers 
of the paper, however, have put up the 
hardener in powder form, and as the cost 
is trivial, wisdom dictates its use in this 
shape in preference to making it up at 
home and taking chances on the quality 
and condition of the chemicals. 

Then, too, the softening of the gelatine 
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This fixing bath must be made up ten 
hours before use. It can safely be pre- 
pared in large quantities as it keeps in- 
definitely. 

VIEW FINDERS 


There is not, perhaps, one amateur in 
a hundred who thinks it is necessary to 
test the view finder on his camera. They 
don’t understand how this little part of 
the instrument ean be other than all right. 
But, as a matter of fact, the view shown 
in the finder does not always agree with 
that reproduced on the plate. 

This matter is of considerable moment 
to users of hand cameras and an easy 
method of comparing the finder view with 
the view shown on the plate may not be 
amiss. 

At any rate I don’t believe in tak- 
ing anything for granted when means 
are at hand to lay bare the truth. Of 
course, a rough test may be made by fo- 
cussing on a brightly lighted view and 





Net entered in competition 


A WILD COCK QUAIL FAITHFULLY SETTING ON HIS MATE’S EGGS 


can often be prevented by the use of an 
alum fixing bath made up as follows: 


Hyposulphite of Soda...... 6 oz. 
Alum (crystals) .......... 2% oz. 
Sulphite of Soda (erystals)  %% oz. 
WHE cop vaasawxiowhesse ee 70 oz. 


When dissolved, add 34 of an ounce of 
borax dissolved in 10 ounces of hot water. 


making visual comparison, but this plan 
is not calculated to give the most accurate 
results. I would therefore suggest the 
following method as both reliable and sim- 
ple: 

Set the camera on a table or window- 
sill and mark its position by a pencil line 
around the base so that it may be put 
back in exactly the same place. Photo- 
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By Miles H. Kay 


Fourth prize in Monthly Competition 


AT “HOME” FROM SCHOOL ON ACCOUNT OF “SICKNESS” 


graph the view from the window, develop 
the film and make a print from it. Then 
replace the camera and compare the view 
on the print with that shown in the finder. 
If the finder has the larger field, it will be 
a simple matter to black out the super- 
tluous parts on the top glass. If the finder 
is too small, the only remedy is to get a 
larger one and test that in the same man- 
ner. 
PHOTOS OF THE WILD 


We are pleased to reproduce in this 
number a very excellent picture of a cock 
quail, taken by Mr. N. D. Keys, of Lima, 
O. Mr. Keys writes: 

“The picture is a straight exposure ta- 
ken from life, of a cock quail setting on 
thirteen eggs. The nest was built under a 
wire fence on the land owned by the Allen 
Co. Children’s home. If some of the other 
amateurs who are showing pictures of 
quail on the.nest (Mr. W. D. Gay in the 
April number) will bave a little more 
nerve and get closer to the bird they will 
find that their pictures will show up to a 
better advantage. Both myself and my 
wife actually put our hands on both the 
male and female of this pair and they nev- 
er offered to move out, but fought exactly 
as a setting hen will do. Let some of our 
friends try this now that the season is 
approaching when the opportunity will be 
presented and see if we cannot have some 
pictures of this sort that will be more than 


a mere suggestion of what the object is.” 


Mr. Josef Brunner, of Pine Grove, 
Mont., whose remarkable photo of a live 
wild badger won first prize in this month’s 
competition, writes that this same badger 
was the hardest to photograph of any wild 
thing he ever attempted to “take.” Mr. 
Brunner set his camera up at dawn, and 
laid in wait under a grease-wood bush at 
the end of his long rubber tube all through 
a hot September day, watching every min- 
ute to see the badger emerge from his den. 
The reward of the photographer’s patience 
came at 4 P. M., when the “subject” 
walked sedately forth and filled his proper 
place in the landscape. A vigorous squeeze 
of the big rubber bulb, a click as the shut- 
ter was opened for a twenty-fifth of a sec- 
ond, and a very reclusé badger was robbed 
of his likeness. 

Mr. Jno. M. Schreck made his prize- 
winning robin picture “after considerable 
difficulty.” 

BREAKING THE ICE 

I have several times invited readers to 
use this department as the medium 
through which to tell their fellow workers 
of their experiences in matters photo- 
graphic. It is with much satisfaction, 
therefore, that I note the “breaking of the 
ice” by Mr. H. E. Cook, of Groveton, 
Texas. It’s a good idea to help one an- 
other along in this way. Tell your co- 
workers what you are doing with your 
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camera, and if you have met with partic- 
ular success in any special line of work 
or with any special formula, tell them 
how it all happened. Communications must 
necessarily be short and to the point, but 
a whole lot can be said in few words if 
the essentials only are retained and the 
immaterial thrown out. 

Mr. Cook wants to inform his brother 
Fiztp AND StrEAM photographic workers 
of the success he has had with an alkali 
fixing bath. He writes as follows: 

“T will enclose a formula for an alkali 
fixing bath that I have used for some 
time and know it to be reliable. It can 
be used indefinitely and will not stain the 
plates no matter how dark it gets. One 
gallon of the solution will fix 200 plates 
(5 x 7). I keep it in a gallon jug and 
well corked. 

ee 4a se een 


ee . 
Sodium carbonate 


..00 grains. 


Sodium sulphite ......... 1, ounce. 
WEEE ssavsee ee ore 1 pint. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
W. C., Syracuse. To sensitize cloth for 
blueprints, make up the following for- 
mula: No. 1. Citrate of iron and am- 
monia, 17% 0z.; wates, 8 oz. No. 2. Ferri- 


cyanide of potassium, 114 0z.; water, 8 oz. 
Mix equal portions of Nos. 1 and 2 and 
soak fabric in it for three minutes, or it 
Hang up to 


can be applied with a brush. 
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dry in darkened room. Before printing, 
place the fabric between heavy paper and 
smooth with a moderately hot iron. 
“Photographer,” Boston. Positives are 
made by contact by placing negative in 
frame, film to film with a dry plate, and 
exposing to artificial light. Use a slow 
plate, similar to a Carbutt B or Seed’s 23. 
Develop as you would an ordinary plate, 
but do not carry development too far. 


H. G., Charleston. F-8 means that the 
diameter of the stop is one-eighth the 
focal length of the lens. If written out 
fully, f-8 would look thus: 

foeal length 
8 
In deciphering, treat it exactly as you 
would a vulgar fraction,—that is, the up- 
per figure is to be divided by the lower 
one. For instance, 45 means that one is 
to be divided by 2; hence 
foeal length 
8 


means that the focal length of the lens is 
to be divided by 8, the result being the di- 
ameter of the stop. If the focal length of 
the lens be 8. for example, the fraction 
would be written 8-8,—that is 8 divided 
by 8, which is 1. It being too long to write 
the term in full, the words “focal length” 
are abbreviated to “f’’,—hence we get f-8. 
Francois VoITIEr. 
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SEATTLE AND PORTLAND SHOWS 

These April shows will be taken in con- 
junction, the present writing not being a 
critical report, but rather a series of com- 
ments on the class of dogs to be seen at 
shows at the jumping off side of the conti- 
nent. Victoria and Vancouver had pre- 
ceded Seattle and the latter was the mid- 
way show of the quartetie, being about 
equidistant between Seattle and Vancou- 
ver to the north and Portland to the south, 
and receiving a modicum of support from 
each section, but more from British Co- 
lumbia. John Bradshaw had also a good 
circuit kennel with him; though with no 
prize money to win the sending dogs on 
circuit must be rather expensive. Frank 
Turner had also a pretty good string 
though it seemed as if the name of a 
handler was frequently added more for the 
sake of giving some one a chance to win 
a handler’s special than anything else, 
that being the only money award made. 

At both Seattle and Portland the mastiff 
and bloodhound classes were blanks and 
business began with rough St. Bernards, 
of which there were ten at Seattle and five 
at Portland. At neither show was there 
a dog that could be included in the cate- 
gory “good.” The one with most type was 
the Seattle smooth Prince Harry, though 
possibly His Highness, from Victoria, 
would have the votes of most of the visi- 
tors, the rough-ones being more attractive. 
Ilis Highness was the only rough dog of 
any pretensions to class, but the three 
bitches were all what could be styled use- 
ful, showing a bit of breeding and likely 
to be good brood bitches, especially Susie 
and Judith Bedivere, the latter being a 
roomy bitch spoilt in face by lack of stop. 
The Portland lot were all local and did not 
equal the four named above. 

Great Danes were but two at Seattle 








but at Portland there were six dogs and 
the Seattle winning bitch was on hand. 
The latter, Duchess of York was shown 
far too heavy, but is of good type and I 
liked her better than the dog Lief put 
over her in winners at Portland, possess- 
ing more symmetry even if fat. 

The foxhounds run to the old-fashioned 
black and tans, which, to my way of 
thinking, is the proper American fox- 
hound, only in the present case they were 
small and weedy. The Seattle winner 
was a little larger than anything at Port- 
land and I fully expected to see Mr. Mor- 
timer turn most of his Portland lot out 
of the ring for when I looked at them I 
could not but recall the old story of the 
dog set after the wolf: “Did you see a 
wolf and a dog lately, neighbor?” “Yes, 
about half an hour ago.” “How was it?’ 
“Well pretty close, hip and hip, head and 
head, dog a leetle ahead.” It almost 
looked as if a deer might do the chasing 
with some of these black and tan whippets. 
When judging at San Francisco in 1858, 
I saw some grand black and tan hounds, 
of good size, plenty of bone, and of the old 
southern hound type, which were former- 
ly tolerably -plentiful in Maryland and 
southeast Pennsylvania. It is likely that 
some of the right sort may be still extant 
for foxhound men are shy showers and so 
also with greyhounds, of which Seattle 
was a blank and but one out of the three 
shown at Portland got a ribbon and this 
one, Boney Boy, was a good coursing dog, 
we were not at all surprised to hear he 
was very fast. He looked just the sort to 
be fast and clever. 

Chesapeake Bay dogs and Irish Water 
Spaniels flourish in this wild-fowl shooting 
eountry. The Seattle Chesaneakes num- 
bered eight as against one at Portland and 
TI. W. Spaniels were five and four respec- 

















tively. The Seattle dogs were a cracking 
lot and included Jeff, a local dog never 
beaten except once in 1902. He is a won- 
derfully coated dog, with just enough of 
this crisp wave on his back to tighten the 
coat, which cannot be parted to the skin 
so dense is it. The whole lot were large, 
well made, big boned dogs, Jeff beating 
them all in coat. His color, a red brown, 
some thought was not the proper thing, 
but standard or no standard it is every 
whit as much a Chesapeake color as sedge. 
Some of the sedges ran a bit open in coat, 
being full or presumably so. Oregon 
Chessa, shown at Portland, was a typical 
biteh, good in coat. 

Irish water spaniels were about even up 
at the two shows, Branagan, the Seattle 
winner, being a close second at Portland 
to Jack B. Branagan is a catchy, stylish 
dog which with more substance would 
make his mark anywhere. He is some- 
what light, but good in head and with 
an excellent outline. A Vancouver dog 
shown at Seattle, named Our Chance, 
which I put third in a class of four, was 
the local talent’s choice for first. I could 
not see him in it at all, as he was in the 
ring. He had no shape to his body, is 
thick and clumsy in head and coat not at- 
tended to in the least. Only the fact that 
his coming new coat was crisper in the 
curl than Barney Sul’s put him over that 
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dog. Both Jack B and Brownies, third at 
Portland, were better than any dog at 
Seattle outside of Branagan. 

Pointers scored a clever win for Port- 
land over Seattle, both as to numbers and 
all-through quality. There were nine, sev- 
en dogs at Seattle and Woolton Bang won 
as he did at Portland. A very evenly 
turned, well balanced dog he is; all a 
pointer. Dan Harold, second to him in 
lightweights, is another smart pointer, a 
natural lightweight in shape and style, 
but thickish in shoulders. His action is 
very taking. Minnesota Joe was behind 
both of these at Seattle, but beat Wool- 
ton Bang for the special at Portland. He 
was better physically on the second occa- 
sion, but nevertheless he does not appeal 
to me with his long loin and slackness of 
make up. In bitches Portland scored de- 
cisively, there being nothing at Seattle to 
touch Oregon Jessie or her sister Clatsop 
Beauty. The former is a real gem, fit to 
win anywhere in her class and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if there is a pointer in 
the East that can assuredly beat her. Love- 
ly head with well placed ears and good 
eyes, elegant neck, good shoulders, the best 
of legs and feet, body correct, muscular 
quarters, strong hocks and well carried 
tail and then such a nicely marked biteh— 
white with a few black patches and the 
rest nicely ticked. This bitch wel de- 
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MR. J. WULFFSOHN, OF VANCOUVER, AND HIS 
IRISIT SETTER JEANNOT 


served her second to Wandee Coastguard 
for the best dog in the show. 

In English setters Seattle scored over 
Portland both in numbers and quality. 
Some of the best of the Seattle lot went 
to the Southern show, but there were some 
good ones left at home. At both shows 
Stylish Sergeant first and Field Marshal 
reserve, was the order in winners’ class. 
The former is well known in the East and 
was well shown on these occasions. Field 
Marshal was but thirteen months old, and 
being a big puppy was not muscled up like 
Sergeant. He looks like growing into a 
grand dog. Second to him at Seattle in 
novice class was Stylish Reno, a son of 
Sergeant’s, and one of an excellent litter 
out of Kate Bonner. He was a good, 
promising youngster, but was taken sud- 
denly ill and died on the second day of the 
show. Sir Bloomfield, an Eastern bred dog 
would likely have been beaten by Sergeant 
Rip, but he could not be found for the 
judging owing to his having been benched 
with Mr. Riplinger’s dogs. When taking 
my notes I came across the dog minus a 
ecard and knew I had never had him in 


the ring. The attention of the superin- 
tendent was called to the matter and the 
dog was found marked “absent” in the 
steward’s book. The Committee found 
that it was the fault of the men bringing 
dogs in and requested me to give him a 
mark, so he got three letters. His sister, 
Sergeant’s Dot, was a good winner in her 
novice class from a fourth one of the 
same litter, Stylish Belle Bonner. Ser- 
geant Dot is a sweet bitch with an excel- 
lent head and well balanced all over. She 
split Elloree and Pera in the limit class 
and got reserve in the winner’s. Still 
another Stylish Sergeant youngster and 
out of Elloree won in dog puppies and was 
reserve in novice. All the young Ser- 
geants were thoroughly good setters and 
the Coast breeders can congratulate them- 
selves upon having such a dog. at their 
command, while Mr. Riplinger must feel 
well repaid for his enterprise in securing 
the dog from the East. It is not unlikely 
that he was the best sire in the Bloom- 
field Kennels, but the run there was on 
his more pretentious mates. None of this 
young division went down to Pertland, 
and as already stated Stylish Sergeant and 
Field Marshal led them in dogs. In bitch- 
es the order was changed at the second 
show and Pera won from Elloree as well 
as beating Sergeant for the special. 

The Coast climate seems to be good for 
the Irish setters’ color for they were near- 
ly all sound in that respect. The win- 
ning dog at Seattle, Jeannot, is a good 
rangy fellow, somewhat deficient in square- 
ness of muzzle but showing quality. Mr. 
Mortimer preferred a thicker built dog 
and his first in winners was short and 
round in the barrel. Gordons were not 
good with the exception of the bitch, 
Heather Nell at Seattle, and the dog Sha- 
ker at Portland, and very few were shown. 

The cocker spaniels were almost sim- 
ilar at both shows, and they were a very 
good lot. According to the Seattle cata- 
logue the order in black dogs at Van- 
couver was Mepals Saxon, King Pluto and 
Duke Royal. I thought the latter a good 
winner over Saxon and put Pluto third. 
‘Pluto was not at Portland, where Duke 
Royal again beat Saxon. Portland Zaza 
won at both shows, a good bitch but not 
the equal of the dogs. Particolors were a 
nice lot. Portland Kid is a smart, active 
dog, head not bad but could be improved 
and Ben Ora is higher on the leg, in fact 
the particolors ran that way, strong, ac- 
tive dogs. These two were first and re- 
serve winners at both shows. Bud Zunts 
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is one of the same general sort and all 
three of these dogs are from Midkiff Ken- 
nels stock. The best particolor bitch at 
Seattle was an eight months puppy by 
Bud Zunts out of Pattern, a Pepper bitch 
formerly owned by George Bell. An ex- 
ceedingly promising young one is Beth- 
seta. Her dam was shown at Portland 
and beat her, and she also is a good one, 
shown rather fat. Reds by comparison 
were not so good, but still nice cockers, 
so that this branch of the fancy is in an 
exceedingly flourishing condition in the 
northern section of the Coast. Field 
spaniels were a blank at Seattle and only 
overweight cockers were shown and won at 
Portland. 

Collies at Seattle were ahead of the 
Portlanders. The leaders were the same 
at both shows, but the following company 
was better at Seattle. The best sable dog 
was Ravenswood from Los Angeles, very 
good in head and ears, but not in good 
coat. They cannot grow coats in Southern 
California such as the Washington or Ore- 
gon weather develops. Glen Tana Sen- 
tinel beat Ravenswood in this respect, but 
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at Milwaukee, won over his kennel mate 
Glen Tana Monk, a Wellesbourne Con- 
queror dog, inclined to be chunky, but with 
rare expression. Marquis is a big fellow 
by the late Ellwyn Carnegie; carries a 
splendid coat and is an excellent collie. 
Glen Tana Black Baby had no opposition 
at Seattle and there was only a moderate 
one against her at Portland. Baby is a 
June puppy of merit and is out of More- 
ton Vesta by Rippowam Archer, a dog 
that was neglected in the East. 

Ivel Damon at Portland and King Com- 
mando at Seattle, were the bulldog win- 
ners. Small classes, a remark that ap- 
plies to bull terriers also, in which the 
best were Bonnybred Stiletto and New- 
market Baby, winners at both shows. No 
Boston terriers at Seattle and a few very 
so-so specimens at Portland. There is an 
awful lot of room at the top in this breed. 

Fox terriers were very strong at Port- 
land, the best smooth at Seattle, Puget 
Speedy, only getting fourth at his second 
try. The Wandee Kennels sent up a good 
lot from San Francisco and Loomis had 
them in rare shape. They won in all four 
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he had not the latter’s quality look. Rip- 
powam Bo Peep looking remarkably fit 
led in sable bitches, but behind her at 
Seattle there were some very nice ones, 
better than the sable dogs. In other than 
sables Glen Tana kennels had a good 
lead. Glen Tana Marquis, the renamed 
Wellington shown at the Collie Club show 


winners’ classes with Wandee Result, W. 
Sea Breeze, W. Mearns and Wandee Man- 
ila. Wandee Coastguard was in for spe- 
cials only. There were in addition a good 
lot of local smooths at Portland, and the 
breed is pretty well established. There is 
more opening for improvement in wires 
for the Seattle winner Bolton Woods Ben 
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was the best owned locally. There is a 
good bitch there, however, in his kennel 
mate Millgate Kitty, who was too short of 
coat to do herself justice. 

Airedales have a good start and the 
young ones can beat their progenitors, 
which is very encouraging and promises 
well. The foundation stock for Irish ter- 
riers is by no means so good. There was 
but one bitch of any character at either 
show and that was Brinscoil Droleen. End- 
cliffe Hecate arrived too late for Seattle 
and was not sent to Portland. She is the 
best bitch on the Coast and if she has the 
expected Selwonk Kudos puppies the 
classes next year should be better. 

A good Irish terrier dog is much wanted 
for Bolton Woods Despot is not class 
enough, though he may throw better than 
he himself as he is by B. W. Bandit out of 
Saskatchewan, dam of B. W. Mixer. 

Of the remaining breeds there were at 
Portland one or two large white Pomeran- 














B. W. ANDREWS AND A LITTER OF HIS GORDON 
PUPPIES 
ians that were good ones, a very nice Jap- 
anese spaniel of Mr. Grant Scott’s and two 
dachshunds that deserve mention. 
SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 

In the same week as Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco had its A. K. C. exhibition and suc- 
ceeded in making it a five points show by 
reason of securing over five hundred en- 
tries. Mr. Mortimer judged and in addi- 
tion to the entry the attendance was a!so 


large. The show was managed in an ex- 
cellent manner and there seemed to be 
an absence of the hard feelings which 
marred some previous shows in that city. 
Mastiffs hold on but tentatively, only one 
of any pretensions being shown; Kaiser 
a son of California Cube. Lester C., a 
sound dog, well shown, won in St. Ber- 
nards. His head is not what it should 
be for a good elass dog and Le Prince 
beats him very much in that respect but 
nowhere else. A poor showing puppy in 
Great Danes, Canute, is likely to be a 
future winner. A little pains in educat- 
ing a dog to collar and chain is well re- 
paid in the show ring. The best puppy 
was the bitch winner, a quality looking 
harlequin of good size. She is not fur- 
nished yet, so lost the breed special to Ru- 
pert of Hentzau, a good dog, but not quite 
right behind. There were very few grey- 
hounds, coursing men not caring about 
the bother of speculating for what is to 
them an empty honor, with no money at- 
tachment. What were shown were good 
sound hounds, the bitch May Hempstead 
being nicely modeled and fit for good com- 
petition. A poor lot of foxhounds were 
entered, Crowder, short backed and with 
good legs being first in dogs from limit to 
winners. 

Pointers were the first breed at all well 
represented, Bang Up in novice being a 
well made dog with good head. He got re- 
serve in winners’ to Boston, a very smart 
lightweight, beautifully shown. In bitch- 
es that Al specimen, Oregon Jessie, re- 
peated her win of a year ago and is now a 
champion, as she deserves to be. The set- 
ters in all their varieties were not what 
they should be at a show of this class. But 
one dog and one bitch were shown in Eng- 
lish that were at all good. These were 
Cato Jr., and Laura S., brother and sis- 
ter. Second to Cato Jr. came Champion 
Buckwa, gone in head and shoulders. The 
old Champion in Irish setters, Mike Swi- 
veller, was still able to beat all the dogs, 
but lost the breed special to the bitch 
Lady Josie IT., full of quality but some- 
what on the small size. In only one class 
of Gordon’s was there more than one com- 
petitor. This breed seems doomed to ex- 
tinction. 

Champion Dennis C., still maintained 
his supremacy in Irish water spaniels, beat- 
ing a smart looking dog in Robert Em- 
mett, but off in head. One Clumber and 
a couple of over-weight cockers in the 
field spaniel classes made poor entries, but 
in ecockers numbers and quality improved. 
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The novice black Major Domo is a neat 
one and beat the long cast puppy winner 
Black Bear. Dandy, another long one, 
was first in limit but he is good in head 
and straight fronted, thus beating the 
shorter bodied Glenwood Havoc. Black 
Silk IT., well shown, won in open and beat 


daughter of Old Hall Admiral, taking re- 
serve in winners’. She was lucky to get 
there’ considering the shape she was in, 
and can be improved a great deal. 

Ivel Damon was a long way the best of 
the bulldogs. A first-water bull terrier 
turned up in Edgecote Peer, a dog the 
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Major Domo in winners’. The best cock- 
er bitch was Glenwood Maisie, but unfor- 
tunately one eye was sightless and she 
had to take second in open to Bonnie Black 
Bess, third in limit. Miss Frivolity took 
reserve in winners’, a smart active cock- 
er whose coat might be straighter with 
advantage and it was probably that which 
caused her to be beaten by the high sta- 
tioned Wiggles. A good red came out in 
Brownie, who beat Victory A in winners’, 
both above the average. Mrs. Ralston 
seems to have struck a gold mine in the 
particular bitch Paprika, who won the 
cocker special as well as winners’ bitches, 
and to Romany Rye threw the following 
winners at this show: Delverton Domino, 
D. Dolores, D. Deborah, D. Tattoo and 
Lady Schotz, they accounting for eight 
placings in the prize list. 

There was no lack of collies but they 
are going back in this breed. Far too 
many prick-eared ones, and as they were 
“given the gate” very speedily the prize 
list was not a heavy one. In limit dogs a 
first was given to Yarrow and everything 
else turned out. Hanover Monarch in 
good coat won in open and winners’. Pre- 
sidio Lassie beat all the bitches, Wag, a 


clever men had been trying to buy for 
some time. How good he is may be judged 
from his getting reserve to Wandee Coast- 
guard for best dog in the show. A trip 
East in the fall is announced for this 
dog and he will undoubtedly take some 
beating. A number of Woodcote Won- 
der’s descendants were prominent in the 
prize list, beating all except the Blooms- 
bury Baron and Edgewood Queen litter, 
which included Edgecote Peer and Edge- 
wood Baron in dogs and Bess the winning 
bitch puppy. Bull terriers were strong 
classes and for sustained quality through- 
out were just about the banner breed of 
the show. 

French bulldogs were a poor pair, but 
Bostons have come on rapidly at San 
Francisco, there having been many impor- 
tations from the East and quite a decent 
lot of home bred ones. Glenwood En- 
chantress was the pick of the basket, beat- 
ing Boston Jack, by Kinsman, for the spe- 
cial. Enchantress is a charming light- 
weight bitch, very good in color. 

The next breed to attract attention is 
fox terriers and here Mr. Harley’s Wandee 
Kennels won all along the line. Sabine 
Brightlight, however, got in next to Wan- 
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dee Result and ahead of W. Smasher, a 
smart, flashy puppy, slightly dished in face 
and needing a bit more bone. W. Violet 
beat W. Sea Breeze in bitches. In the 
wire division it was all Wandee. Coast- 
guard was in for specials only, so W. 
Mearns got winners, with W. Buck-up re- 
serve, and in bitches W. Manila was fol- 
lowed by W. Cowslip. Red Hills Doctor 
and Royal Noreen saved the day in Irish 
terriers. The best local dog was His 
Lordship, who has a pretty good coat. Doc- 
tor was at the end of his old coat which 
has handicapped him since New York. 

Of the toys the Japs were the only good 
ones, T’. H. Stevenson taking all the marks 
in both winners’ classes with a good team 
of four. 

SAN JOSE SHOW 


A small show under B. K. L. rules was 
held at San Jose, Cal., on the last three 
days of April. The judging was done by 
John Bradshaw and Frank Turner, the 
former taking fox terriers only. It was 
not a commendable state of affairs, for 
apart from any suggestion whatever as to 
their capability and integrity it was nev- 
ertheless a fact that they had been show- 
ing dogs right along that they were now 
called upon to judge, Turner’s dogs being 
put in Bradshaw’s charge for this oceca- 
sion. The principle is bad no matter how 
perfect and unbiased the work done. San 
Jose is so near San Francisco that judges 
could surely have been obtained from that 
city to obviate the condition referred to. 
Of the dogs mentioned in remarks on the 
preceding shows, there were in Great 
Danes, Ruy Blas over Rupert of Hent- 
zau, a reversal from San Francisco; point- 
ers, Oregon Jessie; English setters, EI- 
loree and Pera placed in that order; cock- 
er spaniels, Duke Royal was beaten by 
Mrs. Barker’s Jeff in open class and for 
reserve in winners’ by the puppy Nig. If 
this is sound placing then these two must 
be capable of winning at New York, for 
Duke Royal is up to that form. Portland 
Kid and Pattern were the best particolors. 
Ravenswood, Glen Tana Marquis and Rip- 
powam’s Bo-Peep continued their winning 
eareer in collies. Wandee Result, W. 
Smasher; W. Sprite, W. Snow Girl; W. 

3uck-up, and W. Worry were placed in 
winners’ fox terriers. Ivel Damon again 
led in bulldogs. 


END OF THE EASTERN SPRING CIRCUIT 


We must hark back to Atlantie City 
show to continue the review of dog shows 
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in the East. This fixture was apparently 
under a cloud in more senses than one. 
The weather was bad and cheerless and the 
gate was the smallest of any throughout 
the year—a beggarly array of empty aisles 
between the benches. The judges’ list was 
a very full one, no less than sixteen names 
being slated, fourteen for single breeds 
and Messrs. Dole and Mortimer for the 
lumped lots. The center of interest was 
the fox terrier section under the manage- 
ment and control of the Fox Terrier Club, 
with Mr. Belmont as judge of smooths and 
Mr. Keyes for wires. With regard to Mr. 
Belmont, the results were closely in accord 
with our remarks in the April issue that 
gentlemen keeping very close to the type 
of dog he formerly exhibited and ignoring 
altogether the run of recent awards, with 
which he was not conversant. There is 
no necessity to go into a criticism of the 
awards, for Mr. Belmont was fairly con- 
sistent all through, considering that he 
was in an uncommonly trying position 
and had ideas of his own not altogether in 
keeping with those of the “educated” crit- 
ics. We felt assured that this would be 
the case as anyone else might who con- 
sidered the matter rationally. That we 
differed in regard to some of the decisions 
means nothing, for we had drifted along 
with the current of the fancy and had be- 
come accustomed to a type of terrier some- 
what foreign to Mr. Belmont who judged 
as he knew terriers some half dozen years 
ago, and if he judges terriers again six 
years hence he will run to the same gen- 
eral style of terriers or as near it as he 
can get. If we want an advanced type of 
terrier we must have an up-to-date judge. 
Mr. Belmont’s selection in smooth dogs 
in winners’ class was Warren Drastic first 
and Sabine Recruit reserve. The former 
is a medium-sized workmanlike dog with 
a tan head and is out of a nice headed 
Powell bred bitch named Rowton Dainty 
and by Veracious, to whom Mr. Ruther- 
ford sent one or two bitches about two 
years ago, and with good results. Drastic 
has always been there or thereabouts when 
shown and at New York was second to 
Norfolk All Blue in limit and American 
bred open, and when Sabine Result took 
first in open Drastic went to third. Here 
he turned the tables on Norfolk All Blue 
and as Aldon Tipster was third in limit 
under Mr. Powell at New York, it will be 
seen that the dog judging—Sabine Ruler 
out—was on -much similar lines. Ruler’s 
quality apparently did not appeal to Mr. 
Belmont, and so also with one or two of 
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the high quality bitches we have been ac- 
customed to see lead the muster roll. 

A good deal has been said about War- 
ren Daunt being pegged back. Now, she 
is not a champion to every man. Mr. 
Glynn gave her a great send off at Toronto 
last fall, but we have seen her in first 
place when she got the position on her 
record, for a terrier that moons around 
the ring with head and tail down is not 
or at least should not be a winner. She is 
not always like this by any means, in fact 
we only saw her so on one occasion. Then 
at New York under Mr. Powell, a judge 
you would say could not overlook a real 
good terrier, she was beaten by Sabine 
Victory, Wandee Violet, Warren Donation 
and Sabine Favorite, and ranked in the 
V. H. C.s with Wandee Treasure and Nor- 
folk Busybody, the one h. e. in the class 
being Norfolk Fortune. Under Mr. Bel- 
mont Norfolk Fortune won in limit class, 
and we believe we are correct in saying 
that he subsequently stated he had over- 
estimated her claims. Sabine Favorite 
was second (Wandee Violet and Warren 
Donation not being at Atlantic City), and 
Sabine Victory, who had graduated from 
the limit class and was second in open to 
Norfolk True Blue (not shown at New 
York). So that when all is said and 
done we find that barring the putting up 
of Norfolk Fortune that the placing was 
not so radically different from New York, 
and are we to say that Mr. Powell does 
not know fox terriers? 

The new wire dog Primrose Conqueror 
won all the way from novice to winners, 
beating Selwonk Topper in the latter 
class, and in bitches Selwonk Fidget was 
again in front, champion Hot Stuff, much 
out of condition, being second. 

In Airedales the new Sandown Kennels 
dog Tone Tackler won all through, beating 
Floriform in open and winners’ while in 
bitches Mr. and Mrs. Offerman got re- 
venge with Dumbarton Sceptre over San- 
down Delph Girl. Mr. “Savinhurst” Mer- 
ritt had a decided look in puppies and 
American breds. . 

The remainder of the breeds were all 
very conventional, the entry being full of 
the regulars and the decisions in line 
with previous awards. 

PROVIDENCE SHOW 

The sixth show of the Rhode Island 
Kennel Club was held on April 18 to 20 
at Infantry Hall, Providence, and the en- 
try was somewhat of a selection and the 
survival of the fittest. A show at the 


end of April in a district within hail of 
the regulars is bound to be select, and 
Providence should next year get alongside 
of-Boston and in the blank week prior to 
Pittsburg. That would be a mighty good 
time and the fourth show on the circuit 
with a shake up of judges from New York, 
Brooklyn and Boston would land the en- 
tries. 


There is little to be said about Provi- 
dence and we are just a wee bit tired of 
the recapitulation of well known winners’ 
names. However, we note that Mr. Cod- 
man put the novice bull terrier Edgewood 
Dora over Princeton Monarch, and Thack- 
eray Soda beat Fashion, who was put over 
Taysand. Lady Dainty beat Whisper in 
Bostons under Mr. Buckley. No Sabine 
fox terriers were entered and Warren 
Drastic was again first in winners’. Tone 
Tackler, the Atlantic City winning Aire- 
dale, went back under Mr. Mitchell, both 
Tone Masterpiece and Prince Hal beating 
him. Sandown Delph Girl beat the bunch 
in winners’. The Greystones—Bredalbane 
and Faugh-a-Ballagh kept up their win- 
ning gait in collies, as did Winnetka Nell 
—The Dreamwold Kennels and Mrs. 
Senn saved the day in toys and got all the 
money except in toy terriers. 

THE GOOD SHOW AT FRANKLIN 

The show at Franklin, Pa., was a de- 
cided surprise to a good many people. It 
was expected seemingly by the kennel jour- 
nals to be an event not worth making ar- 
rangements for having it fully covered, 
and the result was that all fell heavily. 
Franklin had an exceptionally good show 
and there is a lesson attached thereto for 
other clubs to profit by. The judges were 
Messrs. Mason and Dole. The former had 
the bulk of the entries and Mr. Dole was 
also well supported and the reason is not 
far to seek. Both are good men and were 
“fresh.” Shows fall off in entries no 
matter how good a judge a man may be if 
he is put on repeatedly, and one part of 
the cleverness of show managing consists 
in knowing when a judge is losing his 
attractive powers and the unearthing of a 
new man or resurrecting of some good one 
who has not been out recently. Another 
thing about the Franklin entry is that the 
peripatetic handlers were not in evidence, 
yet the entry was a big one. As a matter 
of fact dog shows would be much larger 
and more attractive locally if the circuit 
dogs were restricted in some way, but this 
is a case of “belling the cat.” 

JAMES WATSON. 
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THE COOK’S CORNER 
BROILED CAT FISH 

Wash and dry the fish, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and then lay them on 
the gridiron inside down. Broil over a 
hot, clear fire, until a nice brown; turn 
quickly and when done through, remove 
to a warm dish and cover with butter. 
Serve with dry toast. 

POTTED CAT FISH 

Remove the back-bone from the fish. 
For fish weighing two pounds each take 
one spoonful each of allspice and cloves. 
Tie in small cheesecloth bags. Fill a jar 
with the fish, putting salt and a bit of 
cayenne pepper on each piece. Drop in 
the spice and a little sago, and cover with 
good cider vinegar. Make the jar air- 
tight; if it has no cover use a plate and 
seal it with dough, about one quarter of an 
inch in thickness. Place it in a kettle of 
cold water and boil it at least five hours. 
This dish can be made from other fish, but 
eat fish are preferable. Fish prepared in 
this manner will keep a long time. 

WELSH FISH 

Take small fish not over a foot in length 
and cut off the heads and fins. Place them 
in a baking pan and bake until they be- 
gin to soften. Cut them open and remove 
the bone, then cover them with butter, 
salt, pepper and a thick layer of cheese 
and return to the oven, and as soon as 
the cheese melts, stick the fish back to- 
gether, as it was before, and set away 
until cold. Cut in slices and serve as 
sandwich with salted crackers. A fine 
dish for lunches. 

Clara Grey-Camp. 





Wm. T. Hornaday’s American Natural 
History includes the five great classes— 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians and 
fishes. In scope and arrangement the book 
is scientific; the manner of presentation 
is non-technical and popular. It is de- 
signed to fill the unoccupied place between 
the “nature-books” and the zoologies. It 
is thus a book for the student, the gen- 
eral reader. With few exceptions the il- 
lustrations were made expressly for this 


work. Published by Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, New York City. 
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The Duxbak sportsman’s coat is water- 
proof, will not rustle, is made of soft, pli- 
able cloth, and the patent bellows under 
the arm allows free arm movement with 
gun or rod. For samples of cloth, etce., ad- 
dress Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 2 Blandina 
St., Utica, N. Y. 


You'll need a cork puller in camp. The 
“quick as a wink” cork puller, made by F. 
S. Doering & Co., 177 Stuyvesant avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will easily open all sizes 
of bottles without hard pulling or injuring 
the cork. 


“Testing of Arms and Ammunition” is 
a handsomely illustrated booklet on the 
processes of manufacture through which 
the Winchester guns and ammunition 
must go before they are deemed fit for 
the market. “The Trap Shooter’s Guide” 
gives in detail the loads used by promi- 
nent trap shooters, and all the various trap 
shooting rules. Both booklets will be 
mailed free on request to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Phenol Sodique is a remedy for skin dis- 
eases of dogs. Send ten cents to Hance 
Brothers & White, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
a sample bottle. 


A reliable, moderate-priced revolver 
should prove a most satisfactory addition 
to any sportsman’s equipment. The Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufactures a good line of 
revolvers and will send its handsome cata- 
logue to anyone mentioning this maga- 
zine. 


Clark-Horrocks Co., Utica, N. Y., is 
sending out a very complete catalogue of 
the fishing rods and tackle manufactured 
in its Utica factory. A number of new 
specialties are listed, as well as new grades 
of rods and lines. 


A pilot for all kinds of moving bait, 
live or artificial, is made by H. R. Stewart 
& Co., 935 First National Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The fins of this little pilot cause 
it to work towards the surface, carrying 
the bait over weeds and snags. By revers- 
ing the pilot the bait is carried down into 
deep water as it is drawn along. 
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Rifles Shoot. Well Because Made Wel] 


It’s not the name “Winchester” ona rifle that makes it good; but the brains, 
workmanship and high-grade materials put into all guns bearing the name “‘ Win- 
chester ’’ do make them not only good, but the best and most reliable arms made. 
If you want to obtain the most satisfactory shooting, always use Winchester 


make of cartridges in a Winchester rifle, for one is made for the other. 
FREE-Send name and address on a postal card for our 160 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 




















Mr. C. O. LeCompte, of Eminence, Ky., 
has become a shooting representative of 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. Mr. Le- 
Compte has been known as one of the most 
prominent amateurs in this country, and 
will unquestionably make hosts of friends 
in his new capacity. 


“The Other Man,” by Wm. A. Frisbie, 
a clever booklet meant to win the sym- 
pathy and approbation of those who love 
life out-of-doors, tells of the woods and 
waters of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Send a silver dime to W. R. Cal- 
laway, G. P. A. Soo Line, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The new edition of Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall’s Book of the Black Bass includes 
also the supplement, “More About the 
Black Bass,” and is complete in one vol- 
ume. A new edition of these books has 
been necessitated owing to the destruction 
by fire of the stereotype plates of the for- 
mer editions. Advantage was taken of 
this circumstance for a thorough revision, 
whereby much of the text of the former 
editions has been eliminated, new matter 
substituted, and other features added, 
more in accordance with the present 
knowledge of the subject. Published by 
The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Underwood’s original deviled ham, for 
pienie or summer camp—remember it. 
For book of recipes address Wm. Under- 
wood Co., Boston, Mass., and mention this 
magazine. 


An answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found in 
No. 20 of the “Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them.” A copy will be mailed free on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


Three additions to the American Sports- 
men’s Library, published by The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, are “American Yacht- 
ing,” by W. P. Stephens; “The Sporting 
Dog,” by Joseph A. Graham, and “Musk- 
ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat,” by Caspar 
Whitney, George Bird Grinnell and Owen 
Wister. In the first mentioned volume 
the author sketches the course of yacht- 
ing during the past century, especially its 
recent development, against the back- 
ground of the story of the America Cup 
and the long struggle for its possession, 
which has been the dominant factor in 
both the sporting and the technical side of 
yachting. Mr. Graham’s book on the 
sporting dog is very comprehensive and 
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accurate. The book by Messrs. Whitney, 
Grinnell and Wister is perhaps the most 
interesting of the three. The chapters on 
the mountain sheep and the white goat, by 
Owen Wister, are up to the author’s usual 
charming standard. 


The new and interesting announcement 
is made of a splendid opnortunity for sum- 
mer outing now possible under the direc- 
tion of the Maine Tourist Agency, J. H. 
Swain, Manager, at 314-316 Broadway, 
New York, care of Abercrombie & Fitch. 
For the first time the lover of the woods, 
the canoe and wild game, can now place 
himself in the hands of competent men, 
and find every detail of a trip into the 





wilds carefully prepared and faithfully 
earried out. Railroad tickets, berths, 
meals, guides, outfits, direction, and length 
of tour, will all be arranged with the cer- 
tainty of low price, high quality, and ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

No more delightful method of spending 
a vacation ean be devised, than that of 
touring Maine in a canoe, living the free, 
natural life of the woods, enjoying the 
pure health laden air, and seeking the 
game for which the state is famous. The 
men at the head of this enterprise are ex- 
perienced gentlemen, fully competent to 
manage large or small parties, and we 
cordially recommend correspondence with 
them. 


The “F. I. A. T.” Challenger, a 40-foot 
auto boat building for Messrs. Hollander 
& Tangeman, New York, will be equipped 
with a 60 horse power “F. I. A. T.” motor, 
and will race the new Smith & Mabley 
boat, which will be 40 feet in length, 
equipped with a 75 horse power engine. 
These two boats will race under the rules 
of the American Power Boat Association, 
governing as far as the hulls are con- 
cerned; allowances for the difference in 
power of the engines being determined by 





another committee appointed by the con- 
testants. 


“St. John and New Brunswick,” issued 
by the New Brunswick Tourist Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the St. John 
Board of Trade, is a handsome booklet 
containing much useful information, as 
well as good maps, for the bevefit of sum- 
mer tourists and sportsmen. Sent free on 
request, mentioning this magazine. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. E. Olive, Secretary New 
Brunswick Tourist Association, St. John, 


N. B., Canada. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has acquired the plant of 
the American Cartridge and 
Ammunition Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and removed it 
to New Haven. It is under- 
stood that the Marlin com- 
pany will go into the manu- 
facture of ammunition on an 
extensive scale. 


The 1904 U. M. C. ecata- 
logue contains much valuable 
information for _ shooters. 
Among the new features in 
this list are the new Nitro 
Club tournament loads, also 
the famous U. M. C. 3% 
dram target loads in Nitro 
Club and Arrow shells, which 
have become so popular. 
There are also included other new goods, 
among which are several sizes of metallic 
cartridges. This catalogue is gotten out 
in pocket size and represents the complete 
U. M. C. line. Address The Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Through the hot weather the dog will 
need the best of care and feed. Champion 
dog biscuits, made by the St. Paul Bread 
Co., 558-570 View St., St. Paul, Minn., 
will keep the dog in good health. 


A New York sportsman, planning a 
sixty day canoe voyage in Northern Can- 
ada, advertises in this number for a com- 
panion to accompany him. It gives us 
pleasure to recommend this advertiser to 
any reader who may be interested. 


Cambridge Springs, in the western part 
of Pennsylvania on the Erie railroad, is an 
over-night trip only from New York on 
the handsome vestibule trains of the Erie, 
and is but a few hours from Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and other leading centers. It 
has come into popularity very rapidly dur- 
ing the last few years and is vieing in 
many respects with Saratoga, “the Hot 
Springs of Virginia and other well known 
resorts. 
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A Summer Home for 
Less than Cost to Rent. 


Just as substane 


Costs less than 
tial as any stae 
tionary house, 


. h one season’s 
oh voaee Z ary rental of a sum- 
comfortable. .-” mer home. 


and mu more 
Absolutely rain, vermin, rodent and insect-proof. 
Perfectly ventilated on all sides, will withstand A cozy “Kenyon” interior. 
severest winds and weather and is adapted to all climates. 
Quickly and easily erected and taken down. Place it where your fancy suggests. Ona 
choice knoll, by a quiet water-fall on the murmuring water’s edge, by the mountain or ’neath 
a shady hemlock in a quiet secluded spot. The Kenyon Take-Down House is ideal 
for lovers of out-door, close to nature living—in comfort. 
A cozy, commodious, practical and perfect—all that the name impli 
home. Hundreds used everywhere. A Beautifully Illustrated and Interesting 
Booklet is just off the press. We'll send it to you if you ask us. 


> THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY, 


,*- 160 Albert Street WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Gimbel Brothers New York, N. Y., and Philadelphi am 
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Woodward & Lothrop, . : : : ~ Washington, D.C. 
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Expressly Made For 
Cold Weather Sport The best-made 


Here's a GRINNELL GLOVE that’ pe rifl i 
really | half enitten and half glove. Gives ne | 22 em the world! 


your index finger free for pulling the trigger, 


alain upmumatelanainaatiaed Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 


is as warm asa mitten. The elastic web wrist cartridges without change in adjustment; ex- 

keeps out the wind and cold and permits i A ; 

the mitten to be pulled on or off in a jiffy. cellent for, rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, 
It is:made from our special tanned “* Rein- foxes and all small game and target work up 

deere’” and Coltskin leather that is guaran- - & g 

teed not to peel, harden or crack from to 200 yards. 

usage—that never gets stiff from snow or : 

rain—that is washable in soap of water or It's a take-down, convenient » carry and clean. The tool 

gasoline, drying out soft and pliable . To get steel working parts cannot wear out. It's Ivory Bead and 


ce oy ape 27 a plo a Rocky Mountain sights are the best set ever furnished on any 
ne loves give wonderful service. s| : : “ s 
your dealer Jac a you -22. Has lever action—like a big game rifle; has solid top 


and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing—the 
GRINNELL real test of a repeater. 
One- Fingered Mittens Note the beautiful case-hardened finish and the superb build 
St he won't eurgly you, we ‘ls a pair and balance. Examine at your gun store or send three 
su! 3 . ped 





on approval, prepaid on receipt of the price, stamps postage for new big catalog of all Marlin repeating 
jour size ane dealer's name. Prices as fol- rifles and shotguns, Do it now! 
deere,” $1.75, Indian Tan Colt $2.00 Black Cok, $2.25. Sat 7} 
e, an alis- 
faction guaranteed or your money bac k. ‘Sam ieneliceienantien d- "he Marlin fire. LLCOQLTTAS ©. 
some style book on request. All orders filled promptly. Write today. 


1 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg.-Co., (6 .2rt St: 




















Consult OUTING’S HERBERT WHYTE DEPARTMENT on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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TALK OF THE KENNEL 


FOR THE BLOOD 


ULPHOR, generally in its crude form, is re- 
S pues to be as good a medicine for the blood as 

anything for dogs; and there is much truth in 
this, says “Medicus” in Our Dogs. We want to 
give it, however, in such a form that it will be 
duly absorbed into the system—otherwise no good 
can result. The commonest way of giving it is to 
put a lump in the water—but this involves a wrong 
impression. Sulphur is practically insoluble in wa- 
ter, and for all practical purposes you might as 
well put a piece of granite in the water. The best 
way, in my opinion, to give it is to use the “precipi- 
tated sulphur’ (commonly, though erroneously, 
termed “milk of sulphur” and sold under that name 
generally by chemists). This can be given in milk, 
and dogs will as a rule take it readily in that form. 
Even “brimstone and treacle” is not a bad thing 
for dogs—and that they generally take greedily. Sul- 
phur can also be obtained in capsules from the vet- 
erinary chemists who specialize in that form of 
medicament; but on account of its bulk it is not so 
convenient to give it that way except to the smaller 
breeds. For toy dogs the small flexible sulphur 
capsule is invaluable, and every toy-fancier ought 
to keep those on hand, as they are not only a good 
blood medicine but they also act admirably as a 
gentle laxative. Toy dogs vary very much in their 
requirements in this direction; some require quite 
strong medicine, whilst others are amenable to the 
gentle persuasion which sulphur exercises upon the 
stomach and intestines. 


REMEDY FOR ASTHMA 
A STHMA only becomes dangerous when the 


animal’s heart is not sound. In those cases of 

supposed asthma, where the dog seems likely 
to die in a convulsion, the best plan is to regard it 
as if it were a bronchial attack pure and simple, 
and treat it accordingly. For all bronchial troubles— 
inflammation of the lungs or pneumonia included— 
no medicine will do any good at all compared with 
what careful nursing will effect. The patient 
should be put into a room or apartment in which 
there is a fire, over which a bronchitis kettle or an 
ordinary kettle with a long pipe or spout attached 
to it can be kept boiling. To the water in this ket- 
tlé should be added a teaspoonful of eucalyptus oil 
or of pure terebene (the latter, in my experience, is 
the more effective), and the atmosphere of the apart- 
ment will speedily become permeated with this an- 
tiseptic, apart from which great relief will at once 
be given by the moist warmth diffused. It is of 
great assistance in cases of asthma to give a good 
brisk stimulant—brandy answers well. 

—Field and Fancy. 
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BITCHES vs. DOGS 


O far as temperament, alertness and work 

capabilities are concerned, we eige 

say that, generally speaking, bitches are | 
superior to dogs. Again, they are nothing like 
headstrong or self-willed, and thus are far more r¢ 
ily kept under control. In the house, too, we H 
found them far cleaner and much more rea 
trained to manners than dogs. Again, if you v 
to ask the average sportsman which he prefer} 
a gundog, or the average master of hounds 4 
pack, we have little doubt that either would } 
nounce in favor of bitches. So far as houseguj 
are concerned, they are, according to our exg 
ence with many breeds, much to be preferre¢ 
dogs, and this irrespective of the fact that twio 
the year they have to be shut off from the a 
world. 

When, however, you ask us which would n 
the better companion for ladies and children 
should say that a dog would, seeing the phy! 
disabilities from which bitches must suffer if | 
are not bred from occasionally. A dog would 
course, be available as a companion at all tit 
but for six weeks, a little more or a little les¢ 
the year a bitch would not be available—tha! 
during her period of oestrum. Still, if prop 
iooked after, she would make just as good a gi 
in the house, being, if anything, more alert at | 
times. A dog, on the contrary, is less reliable, 
will frequently wander miles from home if mea 
are not taken to restrict him. The writer of 
note keeps a fairly large kennel, but mostly biti 
and finds that all round (even taking into acc 
their isolation period) they are much more v 
able as houseguards and companions than the ¢ 
—The “Exchange and Mart.” 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


The Westminster Kennel Club’s thirty-sixth 
nual dog show will be held in the New Gi 
Central Palace, Lexington avenue, between Fi 
sixth and Forty-seventh streets, New York, on T 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Febr 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1912. Entries will close } 
day, January 29. Address communications to 
James Mortimer, Supt., 801 Townsend Bldg., 
Broadway, New York City. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON RIFLE 
SHOOTING 


PART II. 


es 4... ALS 


Having provided yourself with the rifle of 
your choice, fitted with proper sights, you 
next select a place to practice with suitable 
targets. If possible, go to a hill side with 
some one who desires to learn rifle shooting. 
You can then take turns assisting each other. 
The first shooting should be at fairly large 
objects which have no center spots or bull’s 
eye. Tin cans will answer the purpose. Not 
too bright bottles of dark glass are not bad 
targets as they present a good contrast to 
the ivory bead sight. The only objection 
to them is that bullets will glance, conse- 
quently they should be used with caution. 
There is satisfaction in seeing the immediate 
result of your shots, which, of course, are 
instantly observed by the breaking of glass. 

In this practice great care should be ob- 
served in bringing the arm to the shoulder 
properly. Then the instant the aim is taken 
the trigger should be squeezed. Under no 
circumstances should you think or imagine 
you are progressing simply because you can 
shoot more shells in a given time. The only 
condition under which you are really making 
progress is that you get aim on the object 
each time you fire a shot. In other words, 
do not yield to the temptation to “blaze 
away.” You must feel that each shot is a 
special task, a lesson in itself and not one 
should be made without that fact in mind. 
A dozen shots are ample for the first lesson. 
Perhaps the next step would be to shoot 
while moving forward or turning. That is, 
you might stand at your given distance from 
the target, load your gun facing away, turn 
quickly and take a shot with care to get 
aim before discharging the piece. After 
proficiency has been attained in this method 
a shot may be taken at a certain distance, 
then walk briskly three or four steps for- 
ward, shooting at this distance in like man- 
ner for three or four shots. This exercise 
will prepare you for the moving target. 

All this shooting should be in such a di- 
rection that the bullets will be embedded in 
a side hill to guard against an accidental 
discharge. The first moving target 
that I would recommend is one that is 


FORTIER 


simplicity itself and yet with the assistance 
of a gentle sloping hill and a friend to take 
turns with you will be of great value and 
benefit. One of the most successful deer 
hunters I know trained this way and you 
will readily see the good points of this prac- 
tice on trial of it. Secure half a dozen bar- 
rel heads for your partner. Have him take 
a position at the top of the hill and roll 
these heads down the slope diagonally. At 
first it will be best to select a fairly smooth 
slope and have the targets rolled down at a 
medium rate. At 50 to 75 yards take your 
position according to your gun and ammuni- 
tion. If it is a 22 a somewhat smaller tar- 
get might be used at little shorter distance. 
At your signal one of the targets is started 
on its journey. As it starts bring the gun 
to the shoulder, taking aim and swinging 
with the moving object. Always aim to hit 
the center of the object. You will find 
that the eye naturally seeks the center just 
as it is nature for one to see the front sight 
through the center of the peep. Do not at- 
tempt to hold your gun at a point the target 
will pass and try to pull the trigger while 
it passes, but pull when the aim has been 
secured, just as when firing at a stationary 
object. 

There is one point of caution to be ob- 
served. This form of practice should not 
be tried until one has sufficient accuracy at 
stationary objects as well as on changing 
positions. After one finds that as he in- 
creases his speed his accuracy disappears, 
there is only one remedy for this and it must 
be applied—to begin all over. It is the only 
safe way. If you have too great difficulty 
in following these moving targets it will pay 
you to string a long wire down the hill and 
suspend the targets from small pulleys, they 
will then slide down with uniform accelera- 
tion. If you have some success with the 
rolling barrel heads it 1s of greater value, 
for the moving deer bounds along and the 
barrel head when thrown with little force 
will give a good hunter an interesting target. 
The practice should include getting in two 
or three shots within certain distances. A 
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hunter often has oecasion to head off a deer 
or other game which he knows may cross 
the road or a bit of clear space. He holds 
his rifle ready, eagerly watches the edge of 
the opening and as the game emerges he 
swings with the bound of tlie animal, usually 
getting in his shot at the top of a leap or 
just as the deer strikes the earth between 
bounds. If you have reached that stage and 
can puncture the barrel head at will when 
thrown at different speeds you are then 
ready to do the same work on slightly smaller 
objects. 

Much is made of practice at objects thrown 
in the air. This form has its value and its 
interesting points, but it has a disadvantage 
as well. For instance, there is a constant 
danger while shooting with a high power 
rifle, although it is lessened if you are work- 
ing with a 22. There is this fact also, that 
most all get into the habit of squeezing the 
trigger just at the instant the object reaches 
its highest point, for it is there still for a 
very small part of a second. One may be- 
come quite proficient in this form if prac- 
tice without much benefit to the hunteer, for 
there is no game or bird that imitates the 
movements of the object thrown upward. 
This criticism is not offered as much against 
objects thrown quartering, right-left or left- 
right as in either of those targets better re- 
sults can be obtained. It will be found to 
be much more difficult to hit these targets 
than those thrown upward, but the practice 
will result in greater benefit to the hunter. 
It is not the purpose of this article to fur- 
ther what might be termed trick shooting. 
A suggestion in regard to the swing of the 
body and gun: This should be continued 
while the trigger is pulled and even after. 
One is apt to swing properly, then stop just 
as the trigger is pulled. This is not good 
form and is to be avoided. The practice at 
stationary objects should have resulted in 
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the ability to shoot the instant the gi 
touches the shoulder. Time should be taki 
to bring the rifle carefully to the proper p 
sition, but when it is pulled back to tl 
shoulder it should be properly aligned at 
little time should be used in seeking tl] 
target. This may make clear the meanit 
of the “swing” mentioned before. The bo¢ 
swings with game or target, the rifle 
poised, elevated to the proper height, broug] - 
back to the shoulder carefully and instant} 
the trigger is pulled. The aim is nt 
mentioned above as that is now second nj 
ture. You see the game with both eyes; th 
gun is brought to position between your ey 
and the game. : 

It must be clear that one can see a de¢ 
better with two eyes unobstructed tha 
through an opening about one-sixteenth ¢ 
an inch in diameter. The alpha and omeg 
of it all is practice, but this must be inte 
ligent and have some definite purpose i 
view. This course may not produce a hig 
score on a military range, but it has broug} 
home game to many satisfied hunters. , 
few words about lead is essential. With th 
modern high-power rifle at short distance 
up to seventy or one hundred yerds it ma 
practically be ignored, but if one is usin 
a smaller caliber, such as a 22, the lead mug 
be determined. With certain 22 ammuni 
tion the velocity is just about that of a sh¢ 
gun; of course, it does not decrease so raf 
idly, because of the greater weight of th 
single bullet. The lead should be about th 
same as the shot gun. Objects floating dow 
a rapid stream make an excellent target fa 
beginners, as the relative position of ead 
shot to the target can easily be seen. 

We close the discussion with the hope tha 
these lines may be of service to those wh 
annually hie themselves to the norther 
woods in quest of game. 
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40* for the 0 
Vv e- 


The best Operatic Music 
The greatest Opera Stars 
The best music for Dancing 
The best Orchestral Music 


Sousa’s and other fine Bands 
Songs of Famous Ballad Singers 


Look for the Dog if you want 


to hear this music at its very best. 


Look for the Dog if you want 
the full clear musical tone that is 
found in the Victor Talking Machine 


and no other. 


Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 


Original makers of the Gram-O-phone 
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In THE TRACK OF JLENz’s WorLD 
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‘THE INCOMPARABLE PAGODA,’ 


ANDALAY has other sights than 
its moated citadel, more conso- 
nant alike with the old and the 
new dispensation. For in outer 

and inner form, in native dwelling and 
the market place, in street and house 
and temple, the life and needs of the 
people seek their fulfillment in the same 
way as always. The change of masters 
has not brought about a change in man- 
ners. The Burman is a Burman still. 
He eats his rice and drinks from his 
lota of water, and chaffers for a bright- 
colored tunic, and repairs to the sacred 
shrines for devotion, as ever in the 
past. Outside these castellated walls, 
the old still lives on, and the new shall 
not change it for yet many a day. 


Hence it is that as we ride 
across the park, pass the gates an 
drawbridge, and roll out throug! 
dusty town, the vision of the spect 
clerks fades away, and we see i 
mind’s eye only the fans and idol 
bowing courtiers, unchanged, lik 
people, since the former days. 4 
us, the streets buzz in humble, ince 
industry and traffic, as in royal 
A few more Manchester cotton 
perhaps sold, or knives of Sheffield 
the countless traits and tricks of 1 
life and domestic habit persist, re 
less of a fallen dynasty. The I 
of the common people is unconq 
and unconquerable. 

Its native, as we encounter him 
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B. Ellicott. 


HON. CARTER H. HARRISON 
CHICAGO’S SPORTSMAN MAYOR STARTING ON A CAMPING TRIP FROM HURON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 











